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New design! 

New distinction 

in the worlds finest 
all-transistor pocket radio — 
Zeniths new Royal 500E! 


e Up to 300% more sensitivity from Zenith’s spe- 
cially designed circuit ! 

e New inverted cone speaker for richer, fuller tone 
e Vernier pin-point tuning; built-in Wavemagnet* 
antenna, 

e Elegantly styled, nonbreakable ease in maroon, 
ebony color or two-tone off white and Brick Red, the 
Royal 500K $75.00*. Attachment for private listen- 
ing, optional at extra cost. Other Zenith quality 


pocket radios from $39.95.* 





ITF ® 
The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 
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The Peugeot 403 is owner-tested, owner-approved 
Two years ago it was virtually unknown in America. Today it is outselling 
two-thirds of all imported cars. Why? Because it has more roomy comfort: 5 
to 6 passengers; foam rubber padded seats almost 5 ft. wide; 20 cu. ft. trunk. 
It’s an exciting car to drive: very responsive, very alert. Economical, too: 30 
mpg on regular gas, and easy upkeep. The price of $2250 at East and Gulf 
Coast ports of entry includes: sliding sun-roof, whitewall or Michelin X tires, 
4-speed synchromesh transmission, heater-defroster, padded dashboard, cloth 


or leatherette upholstery, reclining seats, electric clock, windshield washers, 


trip mileage counter, wheel trim | rings and an outside rear-view mirror. 





imported station wagon, $2490-now on display at over 500 Peugeot dealers. 


the Sportsedan from France 


PEUGEOT 


Sold and serviced by over 500 Peugeot dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico. For illustrated brochure, write: Peugeot, Inc., Room 3100, 
760 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. For overseas delivery see your nearest dealer or write: Cars Overseas Inc., Box 158, Long Island City 4, New York. 
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To introduce you to THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


ANY FIVE 


[ NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICES TOTAL UP TO $29.90] 


ony OO 


EITHER STEREO or REGULAR L.P. 


++. if you agree to buy six albums from the Club during 
the next year from more than 150 to be made available 


the finest stereo or hi-fi music 
being recorded today for far less 
money than you would pay other- 
wise. Now you may join either the 
Stereophonic Division or the Regu- 
lar L.P. Division of The RCA Victor 
Popular Album Club in a short trial 
membership—and receive five al- 
bums of your choice for the single 
low price of only $3.98! The plan 
also helps you build your record 
library carefully, confidently, com- 
pletely. 

You save up to 40% with this 
introductory offer alone. Thereafter, 
if you continue membership, through 
the Club’s Record-Dividend Plan 
you will save about one third of the 
manufacturer's nationally advertised 
prices of RCA Victor regular L.P. 


‘Lae XCITING NEW PLAN Offers you 


and stereo albums. You may choose 
a free twelve-inch 33!¢ R.P.M. regu- 
lar L.P. or stereo album (depending 
on which division you enroll in) with 
every two you buy. 

Every month you are offered a 
wide variety of albums. One will be 
singled out as the album-of-the- 
month. If you want it, you do 
nothing; it will come to you auto- 
matically. If you prefer an alternate 
—or nothing at all—simply state 
your wishes on a form always pro- 
vided. For regular L.P. albums you 
will pay the nationally advertised 
price—usually $3.98, at times $4.98. 
For stereo albums you will pay the 
nationally advertised price of $4.98, 
at times $5.98 (plus—in all cases— 
a small charge for postage and 
handling). 
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13. His latest and 
most danceable set 
yet. Ballads, lindys, 


waltzes, Latin, ete. 





21. Compote of Latin 
rhythms, cha chas, 
jazz. Lullaby of Bird- 
land, 10 more. 
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ful selection of 
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ICROSBY-CLOONEY 


38. Standards plus 
special material, fun- 
filled ad libs, Billy 
May arrangements 
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Modern — big- 
band jazz; top West 
Coast stars, Chances 
Are, other hits 
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14, Fresh versions 
of 12 harmony hits 
Paper Doll, To Each 
His Own, Cool Water, 


PAT SUZUKI'S “~ 
BROADWAY ‘59 
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25 
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22. New Broadway 
star, top tunes from 
top musicals, Flower 
Drum Song, ote. 
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30. Pipes, drums 
Black Watch Band in 
a sock sonic treat! 
Marches, folk songs. 


LARRY ELGAR 


AnD  GROME STR: 


39. 12 dance spe- 
cials. That Old Feel- 
ing, Midnight Sun, 
Heartaches, others 
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15. Lilting versions 
ot The 97% Danube, 
Artists’ Life, Emperor 
Waltz, 9 others, 
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sions of Latin tunes 
Perfidia, Frenesi, 
Tampico, Yours, ete, 
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31. Lilting Straus 
operetta, Risé Ste 
vena, Robert Merrill, 
Jo Sullivan, others, 
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TCHAIKOVSKY GS 


THE NUTCRACKER 


16. Key highlights 
from Tchaikoveky’s 
enchanting master- 


piece for ballet, 


mer 
MELACHRINO STHIN 


24. 12 pop favorites 
and light classics 
September Song, W ar- 
saw Concerto, Diane. 
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Ebb Tide, ete 
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Music =e 
FOR RELAXATION 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 


1, Melachrino plays 
Autumn Leaves, Star 
Dust, While We're 
Young, Estrellita. 


TCHAIKOVSKY “°° 
CONCERTO NOL} 


VAN CLIBURN 


5. All-time classical 
best-seller by most 
talked-about pianist 
of the generation 


IN HI-FI 





9. Operetta film 
stars remake their 
12 biggest hits. In- 
dian Love Call, 


LENA HORNE =“ 


AT THE WALDORF.ASTOR: 








17. On-the-spot re- 
cording. Yes, in- 
cludes Day In—Day 


Out plus 14 others. 


25. Absolutely the 
last word in sound 
and performance 
The greatest Gafté! 
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ORGE BEVE 


¥ SHEA 





33. Rich baritone of 
the Graham Crusade 
sings some most 
requested songs 
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2. Hottest album of 





year! All-star mod- 
ero “‘m ** jaz 
from NBC-TV series, 


7] 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
WITH MR. C, 


6. 18 evergreens, 
tt Could Happen to 
You, Love j ported 


Birth of the Blues, 


MARIO 


10, Lanza sings 12 
Italian classics. 
Funiculi’ Funicula’, 
Santa Lucia; more 


MORTON GOUL( CERaET?) 
BRASS & PERCUSSION 


18, 17 swaggering 
marches: Fl Capitan, 
Semper Fidelis, On 
the Mall, On Parade, 





GISELE 


26. Ta MacKen 
si 12 ballads. Hey 
There, Ebb Tide, Too 
Young, Moonglow, 
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34. Fantastic sound, 
realistic atmosphere, 
familiar songs, virile 
singing. Different! 








3. Blues types, 
rhythm backing 
Hallelujah I Love 
Her So, 11 others. 


WEW SOUND 





7. Breath-taking new 
recording of best- 


selling suite from 
dramatic TV score. 
THE WeW sion 


GLENM MILLER ORCHESTRA 
ia HF 





11. Miller-styled 
modern repertoire, 
Ray McKinley, Bird- 
land, 11 others 
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WINTERHALTER 
GOES... 


Latin 





19. Lush, rhythmic, 
exotic instrumen- 
tals. . Cra- 
nada, Delica 


Valen 
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27. 12 dance-mood 
favorites by trio plua 
strings, 'll Get By, 
Dream, ete. 





Torch Time 
GOGI 
GRANT 





35. My Man, Young 
and Foolish, They 
Say It's Wonderful, 
Yesterday, 8 more. 
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4. Original sound 
track recording from 
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8. New 
of Kern-Hammer- 
stein classic, Gogi 


Grant, Howard Keel 





12. New remakes of 


their biggest hits 
Jalousie, Skaters 
Waltz, Liebestraum, 


the Ki 





20. His 12 biggest 
hits, newly remade, 
Green Eyes, Linda 
Mujer, Adios, etc. 


cuddle up 
a little closer 








28, Plush, romantic 
mood setter for a 
bachelor apartment, 
12 top standards, 


HEYWoOO 
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37. Pianist’s trio 
plays Summertime, 


"he Man I Love, AU 
of You, Cherry, ete. 
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World’s quietest 4-place twin-engine executive 
plane .. . the new, 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air. 





When you are the only one 


How often are you—and you alone—the one man 
needed for leadership on a problem—in 2 different 
places the same day? How much more could be 
accomplished if you were present more frequently 
with your men in the field? Top men all over the 
country are solving this problem daily—multiplying 
their value to their companies—with the fast, com- 
fortable, low-cost, quiet Beechcraft Travel Air. 

Example: Leave Cincinnati 8 a.m. Arrive Memphis 
10 a.m. Leave Memphis 1 p.m. Arrive Dallas, New 
Orleans, or Atlanta 3 p.m. Four hours travel, 5 
hours work at destinations in 1 day. Same trip by 
car, 3 days. By published airline schedules, 2 days. 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Travel Air 
is America’s quietest executive airplane—less noise 
in flight than in an automobile at 60 mph. Cruises 
over 200 mph at only 75% engine power. By far the 
strongest, most rugged plane of its type. Famous 
Lycoming engines total 360 hp for unsurpassed per- 
formance and all-weather dependability. Total cost, 
including depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operation, as little as 3¢ per seat mile. Easy financing 
and leasing plans. Write today for free brochure, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.”’ Address: 
Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


» carat, $175 to $615 


Treasured beyond all other gifts : nasal 


2 carats, $1150 to $3865 
This is the birthday she will always cherish, because you make it 3 carats, $2365 to $7500 


special with your gift .. . these lovely diamond clips. Other gifts fade, 


other gifts are forgotten. But never this. ... ‘A diamond is forever.” 
D 


t diamond make memorable at spectal anniversary, 


important birthday, a de but, the birth of a « hild, or any significa 





It Could Have Happened 


Only in America 


Visitors to our shores usually are pleasantly 
surprised by the efficiency and availability 
of American telephone service. 


Calls go through promptly and clearly, 
millions of people in all walks of life have 
telephones, and the cost is small. 


The fact that Americans themselves are 
seldom surprised by these things is a tribute 
to the growing excellence of the service. 

This efficiency and economy are no acci- 
dent. They have resulted largely from the 
way the Bell System is organized, and 





through its large-scale programs of research 
and improvement. 


No other telephone system in the world 





can begin to match this country’s service 





either in terms of facilities or operating eff- 





ciency. It could have happened only in 





America, under the American free enterprise 





system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











RADAR REFLECTORS? for USAF’s Ballistic Missile Early Warning System can detect missiles as far as 2000 miles away. They are 
400 ft. long by 165 ft. high. To withstand the sub-zero cold of Arctic regions vital parts of these structures are built of Nickel alloy steel. 


In aretic cold, Nickel steels help 


radar “sentries’ watch the skies 


Up in the heart of the earth’s refriger- 
ator, up where the winter nights are 
two months long, men watch the skies 
with radar in bone-chilling cold. 

It’s a killer, that cold—minus 65 
degrees —but our men can take it. 
Metals? That’s another story. Sub-zero 
temperatures at minus 65°F can make 
ordinary structural steel brittle .. . 
den stress may snap it like glass. 

But make alloy steel with Nickel, and 
cold loses its menace. For example, 
2%9% Nickel alloy steel makes radar 
structures tough—able to lean into the 
teeth of an arctic gale and come out of 
it without damage. 

Yet, the arctic is mild compared to 


sud- 
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some sub-zero jobs on this earth. It’s 
minus 150°F in oil refining processes. 
Here a 3%%% Nickel steel stays tough 
and strong. 

And it’s even colder inside tanks that 
contain liquid methane, oxygen and 
nitrogen — down to minus 320°F An 
alloy steel containing 9% Nickel handles 
this deep freeze with ease. 

Still colder are liquid hydrogen and 
helium, used extensively throughout the 
atomic energy and missile programs. 
These liquids are nearly as cold as 
absolute zero (minus 459°F). Here a 


Nickel Stainless Steel meets the re- 
quirements. 

Nickel alloy steels can certainly be 
of service to you, too, whatever your 
field. If it isn’t cold, it may be heat, or 
corrosion, or stress that’s your problem. 
With new production facilities assuring 
abundant supplies of Nickel now and 
in years to come, this is the time to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of alloys made 
with Nickel. We'd be glad to help you. 


*Developed by G. EK. and B.C. A ©1959, T. 1, N. Co, Ime 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc 
Dept. T-99, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 


“Shop and go” 
driving starts 
to be fun! 


The Triumph TR-3 takes the curse off all sorts of 
workaday driving chores. Transporting little Mary 
to ballet class suddenly becomes “‘a man’s job.”’ The 
lady of the house ceases to complain about meeting 
the 6:02. 

Sporting types will rejoice in the fact that the 
Triumph offers 100 eager horses to go—disc brakes 
to stop. This combination has helped build the car’s 










enviable competition record: 1st in class in practi- 
cally every major European Rally during the past 
five years. 

Drive a TR-3. You'll like the fuel economy (up to 
35 miles per gallon), the easy handling and the fun 
—part of which is saving the extra $500 you would 
have to pay for any comparable sports car. 


Now’s the time for Triumph. Why wait? 


TR-3 


ONLY ¢2675* 





Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 


1. 


aa -o DN 


DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maxi- 
mum braking efficiency. 


1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; top speed: 110 miles per hour; 
acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds 


RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty; woven lining to insure longer life. 


EXHAUST SYSTEM; 2 straight-through mufflers relieve back 
pressure, increase engine efficiency. 


FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability; rust-proofed Sheffield steel. 
GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw; syncromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top. 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your dealer). 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all—with service and parts, 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher West Coast. 





LETTERS 





The Boss 
Sir 
Congratulations on your excellent, impar- 
tial article about Despot Hoffa [Aug. 31]. 
You did it expertly and pointedly. 
Paut CaNTALUPO 
Holliston, Mass. 


Sir: 

Jimmy Hoffa & Co. (the racket-infested, 
predatory hierarchy of the Teamsters), the 
arrogance of bor Boss James Carey in 
threatening political retaliation to House 
members who voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, and the steelworkers’ ability to push 
wages up at twice the rate of productivity 
gains are the most explicit reasons why 
there is so-called “antiunion” sentiment (in 
reality, “antilabor boss” sentiment) in the 
nation—in and out of Congress. 

Unions have done much good for the 
country, and will be needed in the future; 
but when a “nod of the head” can close 
down entire industries, it is time to enact 
restraints on big labor similar to those on 
big business and big government 


A.D. Fite 





Los Angeles 


Sir: 

You acknowledge that Jimmy Hoffa does 
have some minor virtues, but what about 
his major virtues? He is a good, thoughtful, 
considerate, kind, devoted husband and fam- 
ily man, and that is enough to make him a 
hero in my eyes. The American home could 
be a firmer foundation for a healthy America 
if husbands and fathers would follow his 
example. 

(Mrs.) JENNIE BRATLEY 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Sir: 

It seems James Hoffa is interested in the 
rehabilitation of ex-convicts. If this is so, 
then I think he is doing a great job. 

Bruce KELLY 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


Sir 

In all the hullabaloo over labor-reform 
legislation, it appears that someone has been 
overlooked, I refer to the rank-and-file 
unionist. Without his support, no union 
could afford the elaborate retinue of 
thugs, lobbyists, and shysters that Hoffa 
commands, Yet the union members never 
question Jimmy’s methods, so long as he gets 
results. 

It seems to me that union members should 
be held individually responsible for the be- 


boss 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N_Y. | 








havior of their representatives. Perhaps the 
threat of a substantial fine might arouse a 
keener interest in how the votes are counted 
and how the money is spent. 

JouN P. Taytor 
San Diego 


The Guest 





Sir 


How much 
will you save 
on your 
next car? 


The Aga Khan kept a chateauful of guests, | $1350—if it’sa Triumph Sedan, the 


and one was Tracy Pelissier, but the girl 
in the Sept. 7 picture isn’t. Correct iden- 
tification: Marina Doria, Swiss international 
water skiing champion, who was giving His 
Highness pointers. 


ISRAEL SHENKER 


Paris 








Associated Newspapers 


For Tracy, see cut.—Eb. 


How to Govern 





Sir: 

As one reader who recently spent 2% years 
working with the Europeans and Africans of 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia, may I protest the 





one-sided view of the troubles in Central 
and East Africa presented by Time? First 
let us recognize that there is very little 


resemblance between the primitive African 
and the Negro in the U.S. and West Indies. 
The latter are civilized and educated people, 
having lived the Western way of life for five 
or six generations. The African, an extremely 
likable and excitable person, still thinks and 
lives in a world of his own, and cannot 
catch up in less than two generations, how- 
ever hard he tries. Civilization cannot be 
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“best engineered” car in its class... 
and you get immediate delivery. 


Buying a new British Triumph Sedan 
right now is better than putting money 
in the bank. It costs $1,000 less to own, 
$350 less to run, than the average car. 





You simply cannot get more value for 
the money in any car—not this year, 
not next year. 

And there’s no waiting for the fun 
you can have with the money you 
save. Because there’s no waiting for 
Triumph delivery. 

The Triumph is the “best engi- 
neered” of all economy cars...made 
by the people who make the famous 
TR-3 sports car. You can tell when 
you drive it. 

Triumph savings continue long past 
the purchase price. You get up to 40 
miles per gallon. It runs practically 
forever—up to 60,000 miles without a 
major overhaul. And the Triumph 
Sedan has a top speed of over 70 m.p.h. 
—cruises quietly all day at 

Comfort? There's more front seat 
head and leg room than in a typical 
American car. Yet the Triumph is 
5 feet shorter...much easier to park. 





Stop in at your dealer’s today. See 
how much you can save on a new 
Triumph. Then drive right out in the 
“best engineered” car in its class. 


SEDAN ONLY $1699* LIST 
ESTATE WAGON ONLY $1899° LIST 


yey 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry. plus state and/or 
local taxes. Slightly higher West Coast. White 
walls extra. 
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Hawaii 


in your business future 


There’s a trip to the new state of 





especially if you are— 


...an executive responsible for choosing the best possible site for a 
successful convention. 


...a sales manager looking for a sure-fire prize in an upcoming 
sales incentive program. 


...a businessman who'd like to know more about how much the 
vast Pacific market offers. 


...a “comer” with a hankering for exciting new business horizons. 


...8@ Wife who's always wanted to visit Hawaii and can “tag along” 
with very real cost advantages. 


--- anyone feeling the need for a good legitimate excuse for taking 
the trip of their lifetime. 


Remember, Hawaii is America’s newest western boundary. And with 
Statehood, business opportunities in Hawaii are better than ever. Did 
you know that even now, for example, Honolulu has a higher per 
family buying income than Boston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee or New 
York City? Now is a good time to come look things over! 


For further information in your particular interest, check and mail 


to address below. 
1 am interested in in- Send me the booklet entitled Please send me travel 
formation and partic- “Hawaii, America’s Islands of and vacation folders 
vlars regarding con- Opportunity, Offers a Climate on all the Hawaiian 
ventions, for Your Business Growth.” Islands. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


618 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois Dept. B 212 Stockton St., San Francisco, California 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York 2051 Kalakava Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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learned from books. What about the count- 
less fiery speeches of Banda and his followers 
in which they promised every Congress mem- 
ber a car, refrigerator, big house, etc., when 
the whites are kicked out of Nyasaland? Are 
these the words of responsible leaders? Is it 
so difficult to understand that Britain can 
safely allow this sort of nonsense to be 
spouted daily at Hyde Park Corner, but not 
in Blantyre to an unsophisticated audience 


of Africans? 
N.A.H. GoopMan 


Mackenzie, British Guiana 
Sir: 

After reading your interesting article [on 
nationalist growing pains in Africa, Aug. 
31], I reaffirmed my belief that Africa should 
be governed by the black man. No one can 
supply the leadership needed for a nation 
if that person is not truly a native. England 
and the rest of Europe had better wake up 
to the fact that colonization is long since 
past. No tea-sipping, drab Englishman sitting 
in London or Johannesburg, regardless of 
his vast knowledge and experience, knows 
all the problems and needs of the African. 

NorRMAN EpWARD ROURKE 
Tulsa 


The Toxophilite 


Sir: 

The new N.A.A. record of 850.67 yds. for 
flight of an arrow is impressive, as is the 
“free-style” record of 937.13, done with a 
foot-held bow [Aug. 31]. The latter dis- 
tance probably exceeds the best done by the 
Turks in the rsth and 16th centuries, but it 
must be remembered that all Turkish shoot- 
ing was done with a hand-held bow. That 
the Turks were claiming distances approach- 
ing 1,000 yds. is, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, inaccurate. They measured their dis- 
tances in a unit called gus, the exact value 
of which can only be approximated; my 
conclusion is that 24% in. for the guz is 
probably close. 

The only record “claimed” by the Turks, 
by appearing in their archives, is that of 
Toz Koparan, 1,2814% guz, or about 868 yds. 
The new N.A.A. record falls only a little 
short of this. 

Pau E. Kiopstec 
President 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 
Glenview, IIL. 


New Methods for Methodists? 
Sir: 

As a Baptist layman, I would humbly 
like to take issue with the Rev. Bliss Wiant. 
He opposes the singing of gospel hymns in 
churches [Aug. 31}. These old hymns have 
been a source of hope and consolation to 
millions of people throughout the world; 
they promise help to those who are faithful, 
honest, and prayerful. 

WALTER H. Jupp* 
Indianapolis 
Sir: 

I'm glad to see that someone in the Meth- 
odist Church cares enough about it to effect 
some much-needed changes in its liturgy. 
I say hurrah for the Rev. Bliss Wiant. 

Jerr MANLEY 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Sir: 

In citing gospel tunes such as J Need 
Thee Every Hour and Blessed Assurance 
with the blissful assurance that they are out 
of date and hard to sing, this musical raga- 
muffin exhibits the familiar technique of the 


%* No kin to Minnesota's Congressman Walter 
H, Judd. . 
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Alligator All Dacron $1475 ; 


Featherlight, 100% protection in drizzle or driving rain. Won't stick, 
crack, leak. Sponges clean with ordinary soap and water. With carry- 
ing case. At right: SAMTHUR. Finest twill cotton gabardine. “Just 
below the knee” length. Plaid lined. Water repellent. $19.95. Other 
Alligator coats $11.75 to $54.75. At better stores every where. 
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THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY ¢ ST. LOUIS *© NEW YORK ©*® CHICAGO @ 


An inspired innovation in versatile, modular stercophonic 
design ... the functionally beautiful ‘Stereo/ Modular’ High- 
Fidelity phonograph by V-M—the Voice of Music. Thrill to it 
as this magnificent console. Or separate it into three modular 
units to suit your room arrangement and your own critical 
ears. American Traditional styling in Genuine Cherry, $365.00 
(slightly higher in the west). Provincial styling available in Gen- 
uine Mahogany. Also modern Walnut or ‘Sahara’ Blonde (as 
shown). V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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collectivist revolutionists, viz. to state a 
false proposition as if it were a long-accepted 
fact. Persons like this Wiant are not compe- 
tent to sense the enduring sincerity of the 
very gospel songs they presume to judge. 


R. A. Davis 





Wyoming, Ohio 


The refrains of most of our “so-called” 
gospel hymns are filled with needless repeti 
tion, As Dr. Wiant says, they “dupe” and 
“dope” us and are “sentimental and good 
for nothing.” The type of tune found in 
many of these hymns is used outside the 
church for dancing and for popular love 
songs, and is hardly appropriate for ex- 
pressing our Christian joy and striving for 
perfection. 

LAWRENCE M, SKINNER 
Red Springs, N.C 


Sir: 

As a Methodist, I cannot stomach this 
trend, which is, I believe, of the Evil One. 
The trend, by establishing cold formalism 
in the church, stamps out the fire which 
imbued early Christians with zeal and a 
passion for souls 

J. W. Ropertson 
Wilmore, Ky 


Politics & Education 
Sir: 

As a former Teaching Fellow at the Uni 
versity of Massachusetts, I wish to com- 
mend you for your Aug. 31 article showing 
the outstanding achievements of President 
Mather in developing the university into a 
first-rate educational institution. It is unfor- 
tunate that Senator Powers and his col- 
leagues have seen fit to place personal ambi- 
tions ahead of the progress of the university 
and the commonwealth 

Pau T. O'Day 
Washington 


The Importance of Winning 
Sir: 

There are not enough words in my vo- 
cabulary to describe my reaction to “The 
Strike-Out King” [Aug. 31]. My indigna- 
tion is not directed against Pitcher Harry 
Murphy but against those adults who have 
made winning such an issue that children’s 
baseball, once an enjoyable sport, becomes 
such an ordeal that a little cight-year-old 
boy wets his pants in public from fear. And 
what is worse is that it is not physical fear 
of pain; it is fear of certain humiliation. 

Betty ALLEN 
Bremen, Ga. 


Sir 

Is it any wonder that our mental hospi- 
tals are not only kept full but are brimming 
over when children are subjected to public 
terror and humiliation that they are too in- 
experienced to cope with and to rationalize 
the way adults have to. Have we delivered 
American childhood from the sweat shop 
only to turn it over to such Romanesque 
pastimes as the terrors and tensions of the 
Ottawa, Kans. brand of peewee baseball ? 

Ipa E. MCKENZIE 

Stockton, Calif. 


No Soap 
Sir 

In your Sept. 7 article on beatnik wr‘ting, 
you refer to “Jack Kerouac’s soapless saga, 
The Subterraneans,” as though in lacking 
soap it therefore lacked an essential ingre- 
dient, I have heard of soap operas, but I 
was not aware that a detergent was an es 
sential part of a saga 

ROSALIND CONSTABLE 





New York City 
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IN SAILING... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 
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IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 








Colin E. Ratsey, world famous sallmaker, Vice President of Ratsey & Lapthorn Saiimakers, Inc 


All the experience and resources of the firm 

Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. are concentrated on producing 
one quality of Scotch 
m. The Teac 


hisky — Teacher's Highland 
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the making of this 
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ROADS TO MEN’S MINDS 


While other empires rose and fell, Rome stood supreme for 1,100 years. 
An important reason for the strength and endurance of the Roman 
Empire was its means of rapid communication provided by a 50,000- 
mile network of excellent roads. Over these roads rolled more than 
military might, more than trade and commerce. Over them, throughout 
the Caesars’ widespread territories. passed the unifying forces of 
Roman law, Roman literature. Roman customs, Roman ideas. 


Here at Rand M€Nally, for over a century, we have been engaged 
in another means of communication — printing — which is helping, 
we hope, to unite and preserve the world we live in. Although perhaps 
better known for our maps, our atlases, and the books we publish, 
Rand M€Nally operates one of the nation’s largest printing plants, 
where books of every description for ourselves and other publishers 
are printed and bound. 
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How Long Will It Last? 





Eleven thousand dollars, That's how 
much Life insurance the average in- 
sured family owns today. It seems to 
be a lot of money. It is. 

But the hard fact is that this pro- 
tection—even if all of it were on the 
family income-earner—would con- 
tinue the average family’s income for 
less than two years. 

So, here's a question to ask your- 
self: How would your family get along 
if left with the protection you have? 
Could they live on it until your young- 
est child graduates from college—or 


even high school? 

Such questions need to be answered, 
sooner or later. Your Metropolitan 
Man can chart, and leave with you, 
the answers that fit your family’s spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Like most people, you may be sur- 
prised to learn how much protection 
you can have, and afford,when a tailor- 
made plan is worked out by a man 
trained to help families to do the most 
practical kind of financial planning. 

Your Metropolitan Man will work 
out a plan that will take into account 


not only your Life insurance but also 
your Social Security, savings and 
other assets. 

He will answer your questions 
about your family’s particular protec- 
tion needs in the way that makes 
sense for you. 

Call your Metropolitan Man today. 


“Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10.N ¥ 
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YARDLEY 


Afr having 
Lotion 





Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 
life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 


manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $] plus tax 


You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the world around the world. 


YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION | 


MISCELLANY 


Overtaxed. In Atlanta, audits revealed 
that Georgia's Comptroller General Zack 
D. Cravey spent $1,180 for an office desk, 
$295 for a posture chair, $28 for an 
enlargement of a picture with the inscrip- 
tion: “DO YOU WORK TOO HARD?” 





Stringing Along. In Riva Trigoso, It- 
aly, Giacomino Bianchini won a silver 
fork for eating 1.1 lbs. of spaghetti in 


| 34 minutes with his hands tied behind 


his back. 


Weak on Dates. In Mexico City, 
charged with marrying one girl in Mazat- 
lan, then another five days later in Mexico 
City, Joaquin Morin told police: “I've 
always had a bad memory.” 


Draw the Shades. In Hull, Que., 
when townspeople were baffled by a half- 
blackened street light, police discovered 
that a homeowner, irritated because the 
light shone in his bedroom at night, had 
painted it black with a brush tied to 
a 16-ft. pole. 


Stripped of Ceremony. In Virginia 
Beach, Va., tourists stopping at the 
Knight’s Inn found a note on the desk 
register: “Too hot! Just take any empty 
room and go to the beach. I have.” 


Calling for Fix. In Calgary, Alta., the 
Herald ran a personal ad: “Rented room 
on Aug. 18 in East Calgary. Couldn't find 
way back. Could landlord please phone 
me at AV 9-9586 and ask for Jake Funk?” 


Chance to Break In. In Djakarta, In- 
donesia, Pohce Inspector M. riusin com- 
plained to the city government that Chi- 
nese convicted of minor offenses were 
paying substitutes high wages to serve 
their jail sentences for them. 


Slow Burn. In Yorii, Japan, Mina 
Ogawa, 76, took belated revenge on her 
ex-fiancé, Kinjyuro Oba, 83, who broke 
off their engagement 39 years ago, set fire 
to his house and destroyed it. 





Meanwhile . . . In Monza, Italy, Vir- 
ginio Bonfanti, arrested as a theft suspect 
while watching a Western in a movie 
house, insisted on staying to see the end 
of the movie, returned to see the film 
again when released on bail. 


Smash Hit. In Bathurst, Australia, 
when the touring Vienna Choir Boys 
struck a high soprano note while singing 
in the Civic Theater, the ceiling cracked, 
causing mortar and bricks to-crash on 
the stage. 


Perfect Match. In Christchurch, New 
Zealand, Rugby Fan Ted Henderson ran 
an ad in the Star: “Urgent—trefined gen- 
tleman wants to meet widow with two 
tickets, third test, Christchurch, August 
29, view to matrimony. Kindly send pho- 
tographs of tickets.” 
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Space-age thinking and communications 


We're looking far into the future for new and better ways to build 
tomorrow’s communications services. 


Our search for new knowledge is supported by staffs of specialists 
exploring the uncharted frontiers of the basic scienc 


These scientists and engineers are engaged in the development of 
new and promising techniques in fields such as memory storage 


EL EPH, INE systems, advanced electronics, high-speed switching, and busi- 
ness data transmission. 
&§ FLECTRONICS For the communications network of the future will have to act 
with incredible speed 


Only today's most advanced research can insure it. That's why 
research is so important to us—as we serve growing Ame 


General Telephone & Electronic rporation, ENERAL ) 


730 Third Avenue, New York 1 Yew York \Sae / 
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HE news, like a great river, gathers 

its unity and strength and direc- 
tion from the tributaries of seemingly 
separate events. It is Time’s weekly 
purpose not only to follow those trib- 
utaries from their sources in the past 
but to show and give them meaning 
at their confluence in contemporary 
history. 

Last week, in the wake of President 
Eisenhower's trip to Western Europe 
and on the eve of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
visit to the U.S., historic events were 
in full flood, political leaders and dip- 
lomats rode a crest of world interest 
and hope. Trae describes those events 
—and relates them the one to the 
others and the parts to the whole. 

Yet the mainstream of news con- 
sists not only of the efforts and activ- 
ities of statesmen. Indeed, such efforts 
and activities can be supported only 
by the currents of thought and culture 
springing from man’s mind. This week 
Time's cover subject, British Sculptor 
Henry Moore, provides a significant 
case in point, 

The course of Moore’s art form has 
twisted and turned throughout human 
history; it has run across shallows and 
been slowed—but never stopped. And 
after each stagnant period it has 
moved again in full flow. In ancient 
Rome the statuary was a way of life, 
as much a part of the city as the hu- 
mans who walked the streets. That 
way of life seemed ended when the 
barbaric Goths came pillaging, leaving 
behind them ruins of Roman art. But 
the Goths themselves, even while de- 
riving from the Romans, gave their 
name to an art form that took its own 
place in the cultural current. Henry 
Moore draws from this past, as from 
the past of the savage idol carvers of 
Africa, Central America and the South 
Seas. But he has also moved beyond 
the past, and in so doing he is the 








GOTHS ENTERING ROME 


representative of a group of brilliant 
moderns who have led the way to 
the greatest resurgence of sculpture 
since the Renaissance—see ART Cov- 
ER, Maker of Images. 
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HAT British political party has 

won the most national elections? 
The fewest? What Prime Minister 
served the most consecutive years?* 
Within 24 hours after the announce- 
ment that British elections would be 
held Oct. 8, copies of Trme’s “General- 
Election Argument Settler,’ a handy 
reference wheel with the answers to 
these and 250 other questions about 
31 elections and 23 Prime Ministers 
since the parliamentary-reform bill of 
1832, were distributed to government 
officials, party headquarters, universi- 
ty political clubs, educators, libraries, 
and other groups throughout the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Time previously 
distributed its “Argument Settler’ for 
the 1956 U.S. elections and the 1957 
Canadian elections, hopes the 1959 
British wheel will be as successful as 
the others in providing useful infor- 
mation and in resolving the disputes 
that arise during national campaigns. 


Answers: 1) the Liberal Party, with 14 
Party, with four 
3) Herbert H. Asquith (1908-1916). 


wins. 2) the Labor 
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Not only in art and nature is beauty found—it is also 
characteristic of a perfectly-designed machine. Like all 


Olivetti products, the Divisumma 24 is pleasing to the 
eye: its appearance reflects the speed and efficiency of its 
simplified operation, so well suited to the needs of modern 
business. Automatic constant retention, automatic 
re-entry of intermediate results and a unique “memory” 
make it especially useful in handling combined 
calculations, while the tape is a permanent record of 
all operations. And so logical is the Divisumma 
keyboard that no operator training is required. Olivetti 
Corporation of America, 375 Park Avenue, New York 
City 22, branches or dealers in all principal cities. 
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TIMELY CLOTHES TAILORS FALL SUITS WITH THE UNMISTAKABLE ADVANTAGES OF 


DACRON 


POLYESTER FIBER 


Men who thrive on today’s pace wear fall suits made with “Dacron’’* 
polyester fiber. For “Dacron” gives these suits not only a luxurious look 
and feel, but outstanding wrinkle resistance, press retention and a per- 
fect weight for today’s fall living. See the fall patterns and shadings in 
suits of 55% “Dacron”, 45% worsted at fine stores today 


*D ademark. Du Pont mokes fibe s not make the fabrics or 
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THE NATION 
Prestige Shot 


“Attention, Moscow speaking,” the an- 
nouncer boomed, and his words were 
heard around the world. “Today, the 14th 
of September, at 00:02:24, Moscow time, 
the second Soviet cosmic rocket reached 
the surface of the moon, It is the first time 
in history that a cosmic flight has been 
made from the earth to another celestial 
body."’ The Soviet moon rocket, with a 
last-stage weight of 3,342 Ibs., treated 
against bacteria so as not to contaminate 
the surface of the moon, carried red pen- 
nants and a hammer-and-sickle emblem 
inscribed “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 1959.” 

This new triumph of Soviet science (see 
Science), following almost exactly two 
years after Sputnik I, showed that the 
U.S.S.R. is still ahead of the U.S. in the 
critical field of space. The U.S.S.R. fired 
two moon rockets into space, missed once, 
hit once; the U.S, fired five moon rockets, 
missed five times. The Soviet success, as 
such, gave the Soviet Union’s Chairman 
Khrushchev, on the eve of his U.S. visit, 
perhaps the greatest prestige blast-off of 
all time. 

The U.S., no less than the U.S.S.R., 
tingled with the news of man’s new sci- 
entific leap beyond the earth’s atmos- 
phere. “We wish,” said the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, “to 
congratulate our fellow scientists.” 


The Visiting Chairman 


Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, 65, 
tough, devious, versatile, flies into the 
U.S. this week with the enigmatic fame of 
the “Hangman of the Ukraine” and the 
“Butcher of Budapest,” who has none- 
theless restored to the U.S.S.R. (pop. 
208 million) its broadest measure of 
liberty and prosperity since the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Khrushchev’s intentions in 
the U.S. are just as enigmatic. Is he 
seeking a genuine thaw in the cold war 
that might lead to forms of peace? Is he 
seeking an American acceptance of the 
status quo of Communist conquests, a 
softening-up of American will? Is he 
trying to shore up his own status in 
Communism’s labyrinthine society, and if 
so against whom—against an aggressive 
Communist China, against restless captive 
peoples, against hostile Kremlin cliques? 
Is the sum of Khrushchev’s intentions 
that he means to show that his is the 
face of the future? 























Walter Corone—Paris-Match 


GRANDFATHER KHRUSHCHEV WITH FAMILY* 
Was this the face of the future? 


Walks by the River. Already the huge 
importance of whatever Khrushchev 
wants is apparent from the propaganda 
lengths he has gone to in order to make 
his trip to the U.S. a success. On trip’s 
eve the U.S.S.R. hit the moon with a 
historic cosmic-rocket shot even though 
the moon would have been easier to hit 
on other dates. Khrushchev violated every 
hallowed canon of Communist solidarity 
when he intervened between Communist 
China and India to calm down the Hima- 
layan border crisis (see ForEtIGN News), 
thereby advertising to the world that 
Communism’s monolith has its flaws. And 
his U.N. delegation acquiesced almost 
amiably in the decision to send a fact- 
finding commission to Laos. 

Perhaps even more remarkable was 
Khrushchev'’s personal flouting of the 
other Communist canon, whereby the serv- 
ants of the people are impersonal, /.e., 
their private lives are of no consequence, 
hence are not subject to public inquiry. 
Last week, in an unprecedented bending 
to U.S. hunger for personalities, he posed 
for photographs with his whole family in 





the Kremlin. Khrushchev in the U.S.— 
for all the stirrings of conscience and 
stirrings of resentment among those who 
fiercely oppose his coming—will probably 
get more than his share of curious and 
chaotic attention (see below). 
"Unfinished Business."’ President Ei- 
senhower, his personal leadership lifted 
to new highs of confidence by his triumph 
in Western Europe, was ready in the 
White House for whatever Khrushchev 
might bring. “The choice before world 
leaders is momentous,” he said in a I5- 
minute TV talk to the nation. “It is my 
profound hope that some real progress 
will be forthcoming, even though no one 
would be so bold as to predict such an 
outcome. In this connection I know that 
neither America nor her allies will mistake 
good manners and candor for weakness; 
no principle or fundamental interest 


*# On sofa from left: Wife Nina; Grandson Alek- 
ushchev; Grandson Nikita 
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will be placed upon any auction block.” 

Then the President, a modest man 
whose strength lies in the fact that he 
is not enigmatic but is widely and deeply 
understood, set forth the face of the 
future as the U.S. sees it. “Fellow Ameri- 
cans,” the President said, “we venerate 
more widely than any other document, 
except only the Bible. the American 
Declaration of Independence. It stands 
enshrined today as a charter of human 
liberty and dignity. Until these things 
belong to every living person, their pur- 
suit is an unfinished business.” 


Can-Can Without Pants? 


As she flounced off the set of Can-Can 
in Hollywood one day last week, Actress 
Shirley MacLaine began running over her 
lines. “‘How the hell are you, Khrush? 
I’m goddammed glad you're here. Wel- 
come to our country; and welcome to 2oth 
Century-Fox, and I hope you enjoy see- 
ing how Hollywood makes a_ musical. 
We're going to shoot the can-can number 
without pants.” Like most of Hollywood, 
which was like most of the U.S., Shirley 
MacLaine had the Khrushchev visit on 
her mind (she is an official movie hostess ) 
and, since it was inevitable, saw no reason 
for not relaxing and making it the gayest 
oddball social event of the season. 

Around Shirley, Hollywood was scram- 
bling with Oscar-night fury for tickets 
for the Khrushchev lunch at the 20th 
Century-Fox studios. Wives who had not 
been seen publicly with their husbands for 
months were demanding that they were 
just as essential as Mrs. Khrush (only 
the celebrated married couples, e.g., Tony 
Curtis and Janet Leigh, Dick Powell and 
June Allyson, got automatic twosome in- 
vitations). Things were getting so tough 
that the host committee, trying to winnow 
Hollywood's must-be-seen-there thousands 
down to a sociable 4oo, flatly decided to 
discriminate against actors’ agents. 

It was the same all along the Khru- 
shchev banquet circuit, from white tie to 
rolled sleeves, from the White House to 
Manhattan, to San Francisco, Des Moines 
and Pittsburgh. In San Francisco, de- 
mands for tickets to the Commonwealth 
Club’s banquet were matching Franklin 
Roosevelt’s historic appearance in 1932. 
Manhattan's Waldorf-Astoria grand ball- 
room was booked solid for the mayor's 
lunch (and a visiting convention of den- 
tists, with a prior booking for the ball- 
room, was not too sure it was going to 
give up its rights) and again for a dinner 
sponsored by the Economic Club. 

Even the solo performances took on the 
glamour of major production. New York's 
ex-Governor Averell Harriman and Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, both Khrushchev’s guests 
in Russia who doubtless had said polite- 
ly, “Come and see me if you're ever in 
America,” found themselves with proto- 
col-sized problems—Harriman with a re- 
ception in his Manhattan apartment, Mrs. 
R. with a tour of the F.D.R. home at 
Hyde Park. Khrush’s favorite U.S. farm- 
er, Roswell Garst of Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
placated photographers by trying on a 
coat given him by Khrushchev in Moscow 
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Actress MACLAINE 


Capers on the set. 


last March, finally decided to turn his 
planned small country luncheon for the 
Khrushchev party over to a Des Moines 
caterer. Most overtaxed solo performer of 
all: U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., assigned by the President to be Khru- 
shchev's official host, ready to answer, 
parry or debate any of the unpredictable 
Khrushchev public thrusts. 

The whole scene of week-before pande- 
monium would have pleased Nikita Khru- 
shchev as much as a red carpet. He had 
made it clear to the State Department 
that he really did not want to see any 
more of the U.S. landscape than he could 
avoid (he ducked a visit to TVA and 
Ike’s old home at Abilene, Kans.). Quite 


Associated Press 
FarMer Garst In Girt Coat 
Caterers in the corn. 








obviously, he wanted a lot of places to 
talk and a lot of people to listen to him. 
From all the week-before signs, that is 
just what most of the curious and relaxed 
U.S. wanted too. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
New Thoughts on Foreign Aid - 


Out of the secrecy that surrounds Wash- 
ington’s policy planning on the Khru- 
shchev visit, news sifted that hinted at a 
major U.S. policy shift. President Eisen- 
hower, though he has said that he does not 
intend to “negotiate” with Khrushchev, 
intends to suggest to Khrushchev that the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. ought to work out ways 
of cooperating in economic aid to under- 
developed nations. 

The President’s decision represents a 
compromise of sharp differences of opinion 
inside the Administration on how the U.S. 
foreign-aid program ought to be modified. 
Nearly everybody is agreed that the U.S. 
has to get out from under its lonely 
foreign-aid load (estimated 1959 spend- 
ing: $5.5 billion) in one way or another. 
The President backs Treasury Secretary 
Robert Anderson’s concept that the U.S. 
ought to join with prospering Western al- 
lies to create a pool of foreign-aid capital 
clearly identified with free nations. He has 
approved Anderson's plan for a new Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA), 
capitalized with a joint $1 billion, which 
will get its first public airing week after 
next, when the governors of the World 
Bank meet in Washington. 

But Ike, much to Treasury’s surprise, 
has also heeded the arguments of Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who supports IDA, but also wants 
the U.S. to handle some foreign aid 
through the U.N. Last year Lodge won 
the President’s approval for a U.S.-spon- 
sored “U.N. Special Fund,” which pro- 
vides modest sums for pre-investment sur- 
veys in underdeveloped countries, also for 
technical training. Since then, the U.S. has 
contributed $5,000,000 to the U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund. Lodge now believes that this 
U.N. Special Fund is the logical mechan- 
ism for U.S.-U.S.S.R. cooperation in for- 
eign aid, if Khrushchev is interested in 
Eisenhower's new initiative. Says one U.S. 
hand at the U.N.: “It would be a good 
thing if both the U.S. and the Soviets de- 
cided to get into the Special Fund in a 
bigger way.” 

Most U.S. planners are doubtful that 
Khrushchev will be any more cooperative 
on joint economic development than he 
has been in the past; moreover, the tech- 
nical obstacles to U.S.-U.S.S.R. foreign 
aid—e.g., project control, currency con- 
vertibility—are large. But the President, 
buoyed up by the success of his personal 
diplomacy to date, intends to press hard 
for his new approach with Khrushchev 
this week. As he said in his TV talk with 
Prime Minister Macmillan in London, 
“There are millions of people today who 
are living without sufficient food, shelter, 
clothing and health facilities. They are not 
going to remain quiescent. There is just 
going to be an explosion if we don’t help.” 
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WHO'S WHO WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


said Radio Moscow on tour’s eve, “is always 


“Khrushchev,” 
on the go, taking journeys, talking to the people.” This week 
in the U.S., on the go, talking to people, Khrushchev will 
be surrounded by a 100-strong entourage of family, personal 
staffers, Kremlin bureaucrats and state-trained newsmen that 
adds up to a composite of not only Khrushchev's interests 
but Khrushchev's U.S.S.R. Standouts in the entourage: 


THE FAMILY 


Pleasant, shy Mrs. Nina Petrovna Khrushchev, 59, is 
on her first headline trip outside Russia. According to Krem- 
lin publicists, she fought for the Bolsheviks as an 18-year-old 
in the Russian civil war, went on to become a social science 
teacher, married Khrushchev in 1938. She is his second wife 
—First Wife Nadezhda died—and she raised Khrushchev’s 
children. Three of the children will be with them in the U.S.: 
Julia, 38, a chemist, married to Kiev Opera Director Viktor 
Gonchar; Rada, 29, a biologist, married to /svestia Editor 
Alexei Adzhubei; Sergei, 24, an electrical engineer. Khru- 
shchev’s son Leonid was a Red air force pilot killed early in 
World War II, and his daughter Lena, 21, is now a law 
student at Moscow University. Mostly back home, Mrs. 
Khrushchev keeps house in their trim villa, frequently talks 
to groups of fellow veteran Communist women, since 1957 
has turned out increasingly with her husband at Kremlin 
receptions, trying out her growing knowledge of English on 
foreigners with sentences like: “Travel is so educational.” 


TRANSLATOR 


Literally the closest man to Khrushchev coast to coast 
will be Oleg Troyanovsky, 38, his personal interpreter and 
probably the best Russian-English linguist in the world. 
Troyanovsky, son of ex-Czarist Officer Alexander Troyanov- 
sky, who was the U.S.S.R.’s first Ambassador to Washington 
(1934-38), attended the Quakers’ Sidwell Friends School in 
Washington (“Blessed with that charm, the certainty to 
please,” said the student quarterly), put in his freshman year 
at Swarthmore before returning to Moscow University. Tro- 
yanovsky first appeared in the Kremlin big picture as Stalin’s 
interpreter in the 1947 conference with U.S. General George 
C. Marshall, later journeyed about the world with Khru- 
shchev and Anastas Mikoyan,. 


BUREAUCRATS 


Best-known Kremlin bureaucrat accompanying Khrushchev 
will! be dour Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 50, who, 
as the youngest counselor in the Soviet embassy in Wash- 
ington at the age of 30, got dubbed “the oldest young man 
in the capital,” became Stalin's Ambassador to the U.S. 
(1943-46) and then to the United Nations, where he set a 
U.N. walkout record of 13 days 21 hr. 46 min. Khrushchev 
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says of Gromyko: “If I tell my Foreign Minister to sit on 
a block of ice and stay there for months, he'll do it without 
back talk.” Gromyko’s personality opposite on the tour: 
Ambassador to the U.S. Mikhail ("Smiling Mike") Men- 
shikov, 56, whose beaming arrival in Washington 18 months 
ago first signaled the Kremlin thaw. He has addressed more 
U.S. luncheon clubs and business groups than any other Red 
Russian in history. His wide travels have doubtless provided 
reporting on the U.S. mood. 

Atomic Energy Executive Vasily Emelyanov, 58, Russian- 
born, German-trained, English-speaking metallurgist, who de- 
veloped cast tank turret production in World War II, emerged 
in 1955 as one of the leading U.S.S.R. atomic energy admin- 
istrators, made headlines at last year’s atoms-for-peace con- 
ference at Geneva by complaining that the U.S. meant to 
blast off H-bombs in the guise of atoms for peace; Minister 
of Higher and Middle Specialized Education Vyacheslav P. 
Elyutin, 52, a metallurgist, moved on to take over the 
organization of higher education in the U.S.S.R., says: “Sci- 
ence is the discipline of the 2oth century”; Health Specialist 
Alexander Markov, 58, public health expert, who has since 
January 1954 headed the Health Ministry department that 
services the Kremlin, hence is the man who must sign the 
death certificates of dead Communist leaders. 


INTELLECTUALS 


Chairman of the Committee of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries Georgy Zhukov, 51, is a dandified Ukrain- 
ian who worked as Pravda foreign correspondent in France 
and Geneva after World War II; his influence has risen 
since 1957 by dint of his handling of the people-to-people 
exchange program; he was the top Soviet official with the 
Nixon party during much of the Vice President’s trip. A 
harder-line Communist pressagent is Leonid Ilyichev, fifty- 
ish, head of the agitprop organization set up to indoctrinate 
worldwide Communist parties, who as Soviet Foreign Office 
press briefing officer from 1954-58 liked to harass U.S. 
newsmen and lecture them: “After all, a newspaper worker 
is primarily a political worker.” 

Pavel Satyukov, editor of Pravda (circ. 5,500,000), is an 
unknown who puts out perhaps the dullest newspaper in the 
world. /svestia (circ. 1,800,000) Editor Aleksei Adzhubei, 
35. is very well known indeed, partly because he is Khru- 
shchev’s son-in-law. But though Adzhubei might have been 
helped by the family connection, his ability is not disputed; 
as editor of Komsomolskaya Pravda (party youth organ) 
from 1957 to 1959, he cut down on party propaganda, racked 
up a notable circulation increase. Author Mikhail Sholokhov, 
54, is a devout Bolshevik who fought the White Guards in 
the Russian civil war, the craftsman who penned And Quiet 
Flows the Don and Virgin Soil Upturned. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Score at Half Time 


The battle of the 1960 Democratic 
presidential nomination, said the pundits 
at year’s beginning, would be won on the 
playing fields of the 86th Congress. And 
what green fields they were. The Demo- 
crats had swamped the Republicans in the 
November elections (House 283-153; Sen- 
ate 64-34); the Republicans were stuck 
with their refusal to spend their way out 
of the recession; their once-popular Presi- 
dent was held to be an ailing lame duck. 
Four 1960-minded Democratic Senators— 
Texas’ Lyndon Johnson, Missouri's Stuart 
Symington, Minnesota’s Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Massachusetts’ John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy—appeared on every score card. 
But by the time the 86th Congress got 
ready to adjourn this week for its half- 
time break, the four Democratic hopefuls 
had learned the dangers of underrating 
the other team. The four: 

Texas’ Johnson, the adroit, trend- 
sensing Senate Majority Leader, started 
the session by delivering his own “State 
of the Union” message to fellow Demo- 
crats, pushed a liberal-spending, twelve- 
point program (e.g., “bold” housing pro- 
gram, depressed areas bill) that included 
several items clearly beyond his legislative 
role and inside the executive area 
(“breathe life into the newly created space 
agency,” “a consistent policy for Latin 
America’). He got off to a fast start on a 
quicker-than-the-eye maneuver to limit 
slightly the Senate’s filibuster Rule 22, 
hoppered his own civil rights bill as a 
necessary prerequisite for any ambitious 
Texan seeking to prove that he is a 
Westerner, not a Southerner. 

But in mid-season, Johnson, whose chief 
political appeal was a habit of success, 
suddenly lost his rabbit’s foot. His own 
Preparedness Subcommittee failed to ful- 
fill its purpose of discovering dangerous 
flaws in Administration defense policy. 
His dramatic proposal for a Congress- 
authorized commission to study unem- 
ployment—a_ tinhorn political promise 
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thrown the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s conference on 
unemployment in Washington last April 
—gathered dust in a House pigeonhole as 
the economy boomed to new heights. His 
civil rights bill got nowhere. 

So Quarterback Johnson, backed by 
his old coach, House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, decided to play Dwight Eisenhower's 
game. Angering the liberals, Johnson re- 
fused to hurl their spending bills full- 
sized against inevitable vetoes, thus make 
an irresponsible “record” for next year's 
campaigns. He sought instead to shrink 
the proposals just enough to get under the 
veto, but failed in this tactic when Ike 
refused to compromise on the budget 
line. Johnson was blamed by labor for 
swinging key Texas Congressmen to a 
tough version of the labor reform bill. So 
by half time, Johnson had picked up a 
serious new handicap: many a labor lead- 
er and many a Northern Democrat have 
vowed to see that he gets no place on the 
1960 ticket. 

Missouri's Symington, Harry Truman's 
onetime (1947-50) Air Force Secretary, 
who set up shop as chief critic of Adminis- 
tration defense policy, failed to score a 
direct hit in many bombing runs on and 
off the Senate floor. Feeling the balance- 
the-budget heat, he gradually backed down 
from his charge that the Defense Depart- 
ment was dangerously starved by the 
Budget Bureau, shifted toward a new line 
in favor of rejiggered priorities (more 
ICBMs) within present spending. Turning 
his attention to the farm program, he 
failed to score with cloudy hints of Com- 
modity Credit scandals, or help write a 
new party farm program. Half-time score: 
Symington is still the favorite of most 
Democratic pros (notably Missouri's own 
Harry Truman), is the only candidate 
with no “insuperable handicap,” but can- 
not yet boast a single important legisla- 
tive achievement to support his presi- 
dential pretensions. 

Minnesota's Humphrey, leading con- 
tender for the title of old-style New Deal- 
er, loosed a blizzard of proposals for new 
alphabet agencies into the Senate hopper. 
Sample: a CCC-style Youth Conservation 
Corps. But in an era of budget-balancing 
conservatism, he looked like a Democratic 
dinosaur. Busy touring the country on 
his half-announced candidacy, Humphrey 
did not find time to carry out the one 
important legislative assignment that he 
got from Johnson: writing a completely 
new Democratic farm program and fight- 
ing it through Congress. Half-time pros- 
pects: dim and fading. 

Massachusetts’ Kennedy gambled his 
presidential hopes on being able to push 
through a labor reform bill to satisfy 
public outrage over Teamster scandals— 
without bringing down an A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
veto of his nomination at the convention. 
His bold plan put him into the center of 
the year’s toughest scrap, bloodied him 
up a bit. His troubles started when the 
Senate toughened his original Kennedy 
Bill, got grim when the President pushed 
the far tougher Landrum-Griffin _ bill 
through the House. As chairman of the 
Senate-House conference to resolve the 
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differences between the two measures, he 
fought a union-side rearguard action 
against adoption of all Landrum-Griffin’s 
tougher provisions, won enough conces- 
sions to avoid an all-out attack by an- 
gered labor leaders. Last week the power- 
ful building trades (which, thanks to Ken- 
nedy’s plugging, got special privileges in 
the new law) gave him a rising ovation at 
their annual convention in San Francisco. 

Half-time score: as the hopeful who 
risked the most in the session's hottest 
issue, Kennedy is the only one of the Big 
Four who did not lose heavily. He could 
balance off whatever union disfavor he 
incurred against the respect he earned for 
a man-sized fight against union racketeers. 
He convinced everyone that his footwork 
is good, leaving the question of whether 
he can fight to overcome his biggest po- 
litical handicap. 


Overriding Smell of Pork 


Dwight Eisenhower's 146th veto mes- 
sage whirred through the White House 
Mimeograph machine one morning last 
week before Congress had even sent him 
the bill to be rejected: the $1.2 billion 
rivers and harbors appropriation, almost 
exactly the same old vote-catching “pork 
barrel” smashed by the 144th veto two 
weeks earlier, This time, Ike knew, Demo- 
crats were dead certain that they could 
muster the necessary two-thirds to over- 
ride—and end—the remarkable string of 
unbeaten Eisenhower vetoes.* 

Perfect record or no, the President did 
not consider signing the bill, which still 
contained down payments to start 67 new 
civil-works construction projects not in 
the budget (eventual cost: $800 million) 
that he had objected to the first time. The 
only congressional change: a 24% across- 
the-board cut in funds for all projects. 
This cynical gesture at economy, the Presi- 
dent pointed out, would only impede “or- 


* The nine Presidents who preserved perfect 
veto records throughout their terms handed 
down a total of only 86 vetoes: Washington (2), 
Madison (7), Monroe (1), Jackson (12), Polk 
(3), Buchanan (7), Lincoln (6), McKinley 
(42), Harding (6). 
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derly work on going projects and result in 
an increase in costs instead of a saving.” 

Bouncing the bill back to the Hill half 
an hour after it arrived, the President 
called House Republican Leader Charlie 
Halleck of Indiana to insist upon an- 
other last-ditch stand such as Halleck 
staged to sustain the previous veto by one 
vote (Time, Sept. 14). That upset victory 
had won Halleck a bottle of presidential 
Scotch; another, joked the President, 
would win a second bottle. Halleck swore 
to do his all, dutifully got off wires and 
cables to absentees, cracked the G.O.P. 
whip. But since their support of the first 
veto, a critical number of his hard-pressed 
Republicans and anti-pork Democrats had 
become convinced that a second anti-pork 
vote would bring defeat in next year’s elec- 
tions. Result: 280 (260 Democrats, 20 
Republicans) to 121 (5 Democrats, 116 
Republicans), a lucky 13 votes more than 
the Democrats needed to override. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn, vindicated in his 
promise to “lick ‘em’ on the pork barrel, 
beamed broadly. Same day the Senate 
gleefully followed the House with a 72- 
23 vote to override, eight extra, and the 
bill became law. 

Whooping it up, Democrats savored 
their first, sweet victory over ‘Govern- 
ment by veto.” Some, however, detected a 
sour aftertaste. The President is not re- 
quired to release funds for new projects, 
will probably start few of the obnoxious 
67 projects. More important, in a strictly 
partisan decision, congressional Democrats 
dipped into the narrowly balanced budget 
to fund the oldest, most obvious form of 
political spending in federal politics. 
Cracked White House Press Secretary 
James Hagerty in a rare reflection of pres- 
idential cynicism: “The lure of the pork 
barrel was a little too much for Congress 
to avoid.” 

Last week, rushing toward adjournment, 
Congress also: 

@ Warded off a third housing-bill veto by 
accepting White House direction on where 
to make further cuts (the $50 million 
college-classroom program, a spread-out 
in the spending of $650 million urban re- 
newal funds), but retained some of the 
Ike-disliked features (a $50 million pro- 
gram to build homes for the elderly, extra 
public-housing starts) in a $1 billion bill 
that is still high ($200 million above budg- 
et) but less than half its original Demo- 
cratic size. 

@ Extended in a House-Senate compro- 
mise the Public Law 480 authority ($1.5 
billion a year) to sell Government-owned 
surplus farm products abroad (often for 
soft currencies) for another two years. 
Authorized but not required’: a start on 
an Administration-opposed food-stamp 
scheme for delivering $500 million worth 
of surplus to the U.S. needy. 

@ Raised, after months of dead-against 
opposition, the federal excise tax on motor 
fuels by 1¢ (Ike asked for 14¢) to finance 
the fund-short, 41,000-mile highway pro- 
gram. Result: the gas tax goes to 4¢ Oct 1. 
@ Rejected again the Administration de- 
mand for abolition of interest-rate limits 
on Government bonds, thus left Treasury 
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unable to manage the $290 billion public 
debt effectively in today’s high. changing 
money market (see Bustness). In a minor 
concession, a House-Senate conference 
boosted the 3.26% ceiling on popular E 
and H savings bonds to 4.25%. thus per- 
mitting Treasury to credit outstanding 
savings bonds with 3.75% interest retro- 
active to June rt. 

@ In the Senate, tacked to the foreign- 
aid appropriation a bipartisan rider that 
was the session’s only serious civil rights 
move by either party: a two-year exten- 
sion of the President's Civil Rights Com- 
mission, Result of the rider: a Saturday 
night filibuster by Southern Democrats 
delaying adjournment into this week but 
not changing the outcome. 


SPACE 
High Marks for Big Joe 


Their eyes glued to the skies, the moni- 
tors at the U.S. missile-tracking stations 
in the South Atlantic searched the darkness 
one night last week. Suddenly they gaped; 
far above, star-bright and hell-hot, a 
thing—it looked like a meteor—plum- 
meted through the stars of the heavens 
and then disappeared over the horizon. 
Hours later in Washington, U.S. space- 
men announced the news: Big Joe, the 
funnel-shaped prototype of the vehicle 
that will carry the first U.S. man into 
space in 1961, had been shot aloft in a 
test and had been recovered intact. Had 
a man been inside for the historic flight, 
he would have made his return in com- 
plete safety. 

Chief testing point for Big Joe was its 
ability to keep a passenger alive. From 





the moment that it was hurled from its 
Cape Canaveral pad by an Atlas-D, the 
capsule’s recording system went to work. 
Ten microphones registered the take-off 
noise—1 20-130 decibels (plenty loud, but 
not unmanageable for  well-protected 
ears). Temperature readings recorded in- 
terior and exterior heat from more than 
roo different points. Though Big Joe 
climbed 100 miles above the earth, mal- 
functioning booster engines in the Atlas 
kept the bird from reaching out to its 
planned distance; after’ thundering about 
1,500 miles downrange—just a few hun- 
dred miles short of the target—the cap- 
sule began its fiery, 15,000-m.p.h. re-entry 
into the earth’s atmosphere, 

At that instant, Big Joe’s two radio 
transmitters predictably blacked out un- 
der an electrical blanket of ionized air. 
But a recorder inside kept taping in- 
strument signals until the one-ton cap- 
sule recovered its voice, then began trans- 
mitting all the data that it had collected 
in no man’s land. Slowing down to 700 
m.p.h. in the atmosphere, Big Joe popped 
a parachute when it reached 50,000 ft., 
then another at 10,000 ft. It sizzled into 
the ocean at a gentle 20 m.p.h., 20 min. 
after take-off, still beeping its signals. 
Homing planes quickly zeroed in on Big 
Joe’s position, radioed the nearest de- 
stroyer, and within 8 hr. the recovery 
ship hove to, plucked the capsule out of 
the sea. 

Remarkably, Big Joe’s inside tempera- 
ture, even during its hottest, fastest, most 
crucial moments, never exceeded 100°, 
a factor not lost on the seven U.S. 
astronauts, one of whom will one day 
ride into the heavens in another Big Joe. 





Space CapsuLe AFTER RECOVERY 
At home in the stars. 
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LABOR 


Battle of Consciences 

Conscientious Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell works hard at trying to be a 
good Republican shepherd to all U.S. 
workingmen. With prosperity and union 
organization, most of his flock live fat in 
the fold—but he worries over one nagging 
exception. Wandering up and down the 
nation’s agricultural circuits, from Cali- 
fornia to Washington, Texas to Michigan, 
and Florida to New York, more than 500,- 
ooo migrant farm workers, following trails 
of seasonal planting and harvesting, work 
and live in scrabbling poverty which 
Mitchell calls a “national disgrace”: av- 
erage earnings in 1957 of $892, hourly 
wages as low as 16¢, flagrant violations 
of child-labor laws, substandard housing, 
dangerous transportation, inadequate san- 
itation and health facilities. And he thinks 
the Federal Government should do some- 
thing about it.* 

Conscientious Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson strives to be a good 
Republican shepherd to U.S. farmers, 
hopes mightily to lead them out from 
under the oppressive fold of Government 
regulation, so that they can profit by their 
own ingenuity and hard work, and not by 
scandalous subsidy. Last week Ezra Ben- 
son's conscience clashed with Jim Mitch- 
ell’s conscience over migrant labor in one 
of the few public Cabinet rows of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Mitchell wants the Labor Department 
to deny U.S. agricultural labor recruit- 
ment services to farm employers who do 
not pay migrants the prevailing local wage 
rates, do not provide adequate housing 
or safe transport facilities. In two days of 
public hearings in Washington last week, 
farm employment groups battered his plan 
(earlier 29 farm-state Congressmen, most- 
ly Southern Democrats, had branded the 
proposal “illegal, immoral and impracti- 
cal”). Alone among farm organizations, 
the National Farmers’ Union came to 
Mitchell’s aid, and the Very Rev. Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, of the’ National Cath- 


* Farm labor is specifically excluded from wage- 
and-hour provisions of the U.S. Fair Labor 
Standards Act, from minimum wage laws in 
every state except Wisconsin, and from unem- 
ployment insurance in every state but Hawaii. 
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olic Welfare Conference, praised Mitchell 
for “the greatest kind of courage.” 

At week’s end, Ezra Benson called in 
the press, read a letter he had sent to 
Mitchell. Its gist: ‘““The proposed regula- 
tions . . . retain the concept of federal 
intervention and administrative control 
and regimentation that is contrary to the 
principles of this Administration and that 
is sO repugnant to agriculture.”” Benson's 
remedy for the migrants: more study. 


RACES 
A Lift in Living 

The Chicago suburb of Markham looks 
like any of the thousands of bedroom 
communities that rim the cities of the na- 
tion: its lawns are well trimmed, its 
homes are split level or ranch, its streets 
neat and winding. To the 400-home sub- 
division of Park Terrace in Markham last 
week drove a young, house-hunting couple. 
They cruised for a while, stopped off at 
the sales office, asked Sales Manager Mil- 
ton Lewis to take them through the model 
homes. “Certainly,” said Lewis. “Of 
course, you folks are aware that Park Ter- 
race is a Negro development.” 

They were not. “They just stared at 
me,” says Salesman Lewis. ‘They couldn't 
believe their ears.’’ The couple examined 
the model homes, walked through the 
neighborhood. Said the husband: “I never 
dreamed that Negroes could live so well 
around Chicago. I always pictured them 
as living in slums.” 

Crab Grass & Taxes. While far too 
many of the 16 million U.S. Negroes do 
live in slums—and cannot find the housing 
they can afford and need—other thousands 
are blazing a trail in fast-growing Negro 
suburbia. Blooming on the outskirts of 
dozens of cities are hundreds of new com- 
munities such as Park Terrace: Crestwood 
Forest (150 homes, $12,000-$60,000) near 
Atlanta; Lakeview Gardens (614 homes, 
$9,000-$19,000) near Memphis; Pont- 
chartrain Park (725 homes, $14,300-$25,- 
ooo) near New Orleans; Dunbar Estates’ 
Westbury Houses (200 homes, $14,000- 
$20,000) in Long Island; University Park 
(400 homes, $11,000-$15,000) near Char- 
lotte, N.C.; integrated (53% white, 47% 
Negro) Concord Park (139 homes, $12,- 
700-$14,350) near Philadelphia. 
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These developments are all peopled by 
the newly prospering Negro middle class, 
who all seem to have one thing in com- 
mon: a fever for good living. Technicians, 
professional men, teachers, nurses, well- 
paid factory workers, federal employees— 
they settle where the air is clean and the 
schools good, join the P.T.A., buy power 
lawnmowers, curse the crab grass, endure 
the rigors of commuting, barbecue their 
steaks, buy second cars and second TV 
sets, grumble about taxes. 

Profit & Pride. More and more white 
builders, sensing the demand for decent, 
moderate-priced Negro housing, have tak- 
en the plunge into the suburban market. 
It has its special hazards; in some areas. 
white building inspectors and utility com- 
panies drag their feet when Negro tracts _ 
open. Negro mortgage money is often a 
stiff 1% or 2% more than for whites (it 
is easier to get loans for prospering Ne- 
groes in the Deep South than it is in 
Northern states). But mortgage compa- 
nies are beginning to realize that steadily 
employed Negroes are a good risk. Chi- 
cago’s Park Terrace even has a layaway 
system that allows buyers to sign up for 
homes and pay out the down payments in 
monthly installments. ‘We went into it 
for a profit,” says Dan Kroll, builder of 
Long Island’s Dunbar Estates, “but frank- 
ly we are enjoying the experience because 
we can see and feel the appreciation of the 
people who buy our houses. That’s nice.” 

The customers are just as pleased. Post- 
man Frank Derrick ($4,000 a year) lived 
on Chicago's South Side, decided to move 
to suburban Park Terrace. Says his wife 
Geraldene: “We didn't have a down pay- 
ment. But Frank was determined. He took 
out a $20 bill and handed it to the sales- 
man and said, ‘This is to show that I mean 
business.’ We started to save for the down 
payment on the budget plan and finally got 
a G.I. mortgage."’ The Derricks now have 
a brick, three-bedroom ranch house with 
two TV sets, an air conditioner, piano, 
dog, two birds, a 1953 Chrysler, and a 
Zoysia grass lawn that is the envy of their 
neighbors. “You know, a lot of Negroes 
never think too much about their homes 
and their lawns in the city,” says Mrs, 
Derrick. “But when they come out here, 
they really put all of themselves into their 
homes. It lifts them up.” 
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MaArRKHAM’S PARK TERRACE 


They just stored—they couldn't believe their ears.” 
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ARKANSAS 
Dynamite & the Cop 


In the month since rugged, tough Police 
Chief Eugene Smith stopped them cold in 
their attempt to halt integration at Hall 
and Central high schools, Little Rock’s 
dwindling band of diehard segregationists 
has seethed with frustration. Last week, in 
a senseless outburst of spite. a handful of 
maniacs shattered the calm of Labor Day 
night with a spree of bomb throwing— 
and again ran smack into hard-hitting 
Gene Smith, backed by rock-hard Little 
Rock public opinion. 

Using fused sticks of dynamite, the ter- 
rorists jolted the city three times within 
40 minutes. First target was Fire Chief 
Gann L, Nalley, who had ordered fire 
hoses turned on the mob marching on 
Central High last month; an explosion 
shattered Nalley’s city-owned red station 
wagon parked outside his home. A second 
blast, 33 minutes later and eight miles 
away, blew in the glass front of an office 
building housing Little Rock Mayor Wer- 
ner C. Knoop’s construction firm. Five 
minutes later dynamite thrown through a 
ground-floor window partially wrecked the 
Little Rock school district's administra- 
tive offices, blew out windows in a nearby 
Carmelite monastery where 14 nuns were 
asleep. 

Within minutes of the first blast, grim- 
faced Gene Smith was in action, ordering 
all available police to duty, posting guards 
at homes of city officials and school board 
members, enlisting the aid of the Little 
Rock FBI office in a sleepless, round-the- 
clock hunt for the dynamiters. In three 
days he had rounded up five suspects: 
Building Supply Dealer E. A. Lauderdale 
Sr., 48, twice-defeated candidate for the 
City Manager Board and a leader of the 
segregationist Capital Citizens Council; 
Truck Driver J. D. Sims, 35, who admit- 
ted to an Arkansas Gazette reporter that 
he had placed three sticks of dynamite 
under Fire Chief Nalley’s car and thrown 
ten sticks into the school board's office; 
Auto Salesman John Taylor Coggins, 39; 
Samuel G. Beavers, 49, a carpenter at the 
state mental hospital; and Truck Driver 
Jesse R. Perry, 24. Convinced of his case 
against all five, Gene Smith saw each ar- 
raigned on $50,000 bail, announced that a 
fourth dynamite attempt (against an office 
building occupied by the Prudential In- 
surance Co.) had fizzled when the dyna- 
miters were scared away by heavy down- 
town traffic. 

Answering a Chamber of Commerce ap- 
peal for a reward fund, hundreds sent in 
donations in quarters, half dollars, bills 
and personal checks, totaling within a few 
days more than $20,000. The usually pro- 
segregationist Arkansas Democrat praised 
the outpouring, boasted: “That was the 
true Little Rock, rising out of a mist of 
half-lights and distortions emanating from 
our high school troubles to assert the 
principles that are the inheritance and 
pride of our people.”’ In the cold loneli- 
ness of a man without a cause, even Goy- 
ernor Orval Faubus was moved to call the 
bombings “sickening and deplorable.” 
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Deapwoop IN 1876 
The coward never started, the weak died on the way. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tales of Deadwood Gulch 


In its heyday, the gold-mining town of 
Deadwood, S.D., nestling in a steep-sided 
gulch in the Black Hills, was a brawling, 
ripsnorting oasis of 25,000 people, pun- 
gent with gunsmoke and ribaldry. There, 
in the late 1800s, Wild Bill Hickok and 
Calamity Jane lived—until that mean cow- 
ard Jack McCall plugged Hickok in the 
back of the head as he sat at a poker table 
in Saloon Number Ten. There Poker Alice, 
the gnarled old cigar-smoking card shark, 
fleeced many a dude; and there lived 
Deadwood Dick Clark, the legendary 
stagecoach driver who somehow always 
saved the gold from the badmen. Dead- 
wood, it was said, was a place where “the 
coward never started and the weak died 
on the way.” 

There was another villain in the Dead- 
wood legend: fire. Any flicker of flame in 
the bottom of the valley would feed up- 
ward to the houses above. And every 
Deadwood youngster knew that the gulch 
was a natural chimney when forest fires 
swept through the adjacent piny hills. A 
fire starting in a bakery charred Dead- 
wood in 1879. The town was rebuilt with 
a water barrel on every roof, survived 
three big fires in 1951-52. Last week, for 
24 hours, Deadwood (pop. 4,000) broiled 
under the windswept fingers of a forest 
fire that threatened to cook it once and 
for all. 

Rifles & Cribs. The fire started early 
one gusty afternoon in a trash barrel be- 
hind an old folks’ home outside of town. 
In an hour the flames had reached the first 
trees above, and the whole ridge to the 
north and west of town roared as the fire 
leaped through treetops, gobbling up great 
stands of ponderosa pine in one crackling 
rush. Townsmen quickly set to work spray- 
ing and shoveling under flames that licked 
down toward houses at the edge of town. 
National Guardsmen rolled in with bull- 
dozers to make a firebreak. Fire fighters 
rushed in from Colorado, Montana and 


Wyoming. By midafternoon the fire fight- 
ers numbered at least 1,000—state and 
federal Forest Service men, Air Force per- 
sonnel from” nearby bases. Deadwood’s 
own saloonkeepers and miners from the 
nearby Homestake gold mine. 

As the flames spread, Larence County 
Sheriff Dick McGrath ordered all women 
and children to evacuate the town. Says 
Game Warden Kenny Scissons, who helped 
break up traffic jams: “There weren't 
many sportsmen in that crowd when it 
came to seeing who was going to get out 
first.” Cars lurched out of town, decked 
with clothing, rifles, bicycles and skis; the 
girls from the cribs on Main Street hustled 
out, carrying their treasured negligees. 
The wind shifted, driving evacuees onto 
alternate highways, only to shift capri- 
ciously again, pushing the traffic stream 
back into other roads. 

Smoldering Duff. As evacuees finally 
bedded down in nearby towns of Sturgis 
and Spearfish (S.D.) and Newcastle 
(Wyo.) and in hundreds of tourist cabins 
in the Black Hills, the fighters worked 
through the night. Twenty miles away, 
outside the town of Nemo, another fire 
raged. Said one fire boss grimly: “If them 
two sons of bitches come together and 
start crowning [i.e., spreading among the 
treetops], it won't stop till it gets to Cus- 
ter, and we'll all look like Custer’s men 
after the battle.” At midmorning next 
day, the men were still fighting. Two For- 
est Service planes—a converted B-24 and 
a Navy torpedo bomber—began bombing 
hot spots with soo-gal. loads of a slurry 
made of bentonite and water. Slowly the 
fire fighters won control, and by midaft- 
ernoon Deadwood’s residents were told to 
come back home. 

At last all danger was past, though the 
fire itself smoldered softly through the 
duff on the forest floor. Remarkably, no- 
body was killed (a few fire fighters were 
injured), and the only severe damage for 
Deadwood came with the destruction of 
the two lumber plants, a lot of dry lawns, 
a trailer park, a few houses on the town’s 
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edge, and Deadwood Dick's famous cabin 
in the woods. It was a nightmarish ordeal 
all around, but in the telling of tales that 
makes old Deadwood a paradise for tour- 
ists, it was bound to get much worse until, 
ultimately, it might even rival the tales of 
Deadwood Dick himself, and of Wild Bill, 
Calamity Jane, Poker Alice, and that 
mean coward Jack McCall. 


OPINION 
Policy Without Purpose? 


Into the ranks of dissenters to U.S. 
foreign policy steps a new recruit this 
week, armed with an old-fashioned phi- 
losophy and a newsman’s restless mind. 
He is Max Ways, 54. longtime Time 
senior editor (ForEIGN News, NATIONAL 
AFFarrs) and foreign correspondent. U.S. 
foreign policy, writes Ways in Beyond 
Survival (Harper; $4), is headed for a 
dead end. It is probably doomed to lose 
ground to the Communists in the realms 
of politics, economics and military affairs. 
The fault lies not with the policymakers 
but with the American people. because 
the U.S. has no wide-ranging sense of 
purpose. 

Since the end of World War I, the 
principal aim of U.S. foreign policy, says 
Ways, has been to ensure the nation’s 
survival. This limiting policy kept Frank- 
lin Roosevelt from moving ships and 
planes on Pearl Harbor eve because he 
thought the people would not understand 
warlike actions until “the aggressor” had 
struck the first blow. It led the U.S. to 
fight World War II under “the shame- 
fully aimless policy banner of uncondi- 
tional surrender,” without any postwar 
aims. Today, as in Hitler's day, the U.S. 
is up against an enemy with a purpose, 
plan and even a sort of public philosophy 
that aims far beyond the mere survival 
to the kind of world the enemy wants. 
Meanwhile, Ways thinks that preoccupa- 
tion with survival is preventing the U.S. 
from explaining its positive assets to the 
world, crippling thinking about what to 
do next, and straitjacketing U.S. policies 
in key areas, to wit: 

Mitrtary: U.S. military planners are 
forced to assume that the U.S. must 
suffer the first blow in any future war. 
This is basically a defensive strategy, 
keyed to what a lover of Westerns would 
recognize as the “virtue [of] drawing 
second and killing your man.” It rests 
on a massive atomic counterblow—‘‘one 
of the most unlimited and inhumane 
strategies ever devised by man.” The 
ultimate peril of “massive retaliation,” 
says Ways, is that the U.S. will become 
more and more reluctant to apply it to 
small incursions, be crowded more and 
more into a corner where nothing else is 
left. Ways, who wants no part of pre- 
ventive war, would keep the strong forces 
of planes and missiles, but hope for mili- 
tary thinking that does not shrink from 
applying varying degrees of force to 
widely understood political objectives. 

PotiticaL: Survival, as an end, con- 
fuses political purpose. For example, U.S. 
leaders had to try to explain the Korean 
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war as a challenge to U.S. survival, with 
the result. says Ways. that “the public 
had no image of what the U.S. was trying 
to win,” was thoroughly confused about 
objectives once the Reds were driven 
back across the 38th parallel. The Rus- 
sians start with objectives that link both 
military and political planning and keep 
them closely coordinated. ‘““We have whole 
categories of political objectives which 
our disordered ethics forbids us to defend 
by force.” 

Economic: The U.S. holds all the high 
cards in the world economic battle but 
loses too many tricks because it has no 
policy objectives beyond survival. One of 
capitalism’s proudest achievements. for- 
eign aid, should be building the founda- 
tions of the kind of orderly economic 
world that the U.S. wants, instead has 
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AvuTHor Ways 
In a forgotten message, a sacred code. 


lost its effect because it is understood as 
being essentially anti-Communist. 

Trouble Without Communists. The 
greatest fault of survival as a basis for 
policy, Ways holds, is that it is helpless 
before a world crisis more basic than 
Communism. That crisis: disruption of 
world order by the explosive effects of 
technology. From atomic bombs to insect 
killers, technology’s products and _pros- 
pects—along with population growth— 
have produced expectations and excite- 
ments that are straining old political 
structures everywhere. “If Communism 
disappeared tomorrow, the world situation 
would still be one of great disorder,” 
Ways writes. In this general seething, 
many a society “unable to deal with the 
fragmented chaos of disorder,” turns to- 
ward Communism, which appears to be 
“a self-confident system with a plausible 
promise of coherence.” 

Ironically, if the U.S. would learn to 
understand its own achievements it would 
find that it knows more about a world 
in technological upheaval than any other 


nation, Ways believes. Its political sys- 
tem is based on limitation of governmen- 
tal power and the acceptance of individ- 
ual rights and responsibilities under the 
“Laws of Nature and Nature’s God.” This 
system has survived more violent tech- 
nological changes than any other in the 
world. Projected internationally, the doc- 
trine of strong but restrained power could 
be a base for a far-reaching U.S. foreign 
policy, Its core: construction of institu- 
tions of political order to further the rule 
of law in the world. 

Ways acknowledges considerable U.S. 
achievement in postwar foreign policy— 
reviving Western Europe, backing Eu- 
rope’s Common Market, rebuilding Japan 
from an unrestrained technological jug- 
gernaut into a “truly constitutional gov- 
ernment.” But, he writes, “we will not 
be able to export [properly] the central 
American Proposition of strong but limit- 
ed government until we recapture for our- 
selves a greater measure of its full and 
intense meaning. We cannot carry a mes- 
sage that we have forgotten.” 

Facts Without Knowledge. No politi- 
cal leader can propose any major change 
in policy, Ways writes, unless he recog- 
nizes a strong sense of purpose in the 
people. Leaders and people are—or should 
be—in a continual dialogue, says Ways. 
The people cannot be expected to make 
technical decisions (e.g., Is Polaris a bet- 
ter missile than Minuteman?), but they 
must make the broad moral judgments 
on which a nation’s policy and purpose 
rest (e.g., Are there political objectives 
worth fighting for?). The people of the 
U.S.—and Western Europe as well—have 
precious little to say at this point of his- 
tory because of the low state of the pub- 
lic philosophy, that pattern of “coherent 
thought connecting individual beliefs with 
political action.” Without an operative 
public philosophy, “the top political lead- 
ers themselves will get detached from the 
central problem and lost in a jungle of 
unjudgeable means.” 

The Western public philosophy is a 
shambles, Ways believes, for two princi- 
pal reasons. First, modern thought has 
lost the sense of whole truths in a passion 
for fragmentation and the claim of sci- 
ence to a custody of “the only valid 
paths to knowledge.” Secondly, the na- 
tion’s intellectuals have lost touch with 
the magnificent heritage of Christian 
civilization that the founding fathers 
understood very well. The signers of 
the Declaration of Independence pledged 
their “lives, fortunes and sacred honor” 
to their new nation. They evidently fore- 
saw a national purpose beyond survival 
(“lives”), beyond mere national interest 
(“fortunes”), to an assumption by the 
nation and its citizens of moral restraint 
and responsibility under an immutable 
higher law (“sacred honor’). “We live 
or die as a society, we succeed or fail, 
with the idea of order and the idea 
of freedom and the idea of God inter- 
twined,” writes Ways. Unless this is rec- 
ognized in a public philosophy, “we will 
be sleep-walking with instruments of de- 
struction in our hands.” 
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AFRICAN ComMUNITY Premiers IN Executive SESSION WiTH De GAULLE & AIDE 


OREIGN NEWS 
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So entrancing the tidbits, so sharp the appetite. 


THE NATIONS 
Lights & Bells 


So entwined are the destinies of all 
the world’s nations in 1959 that a bold 
new initiative by one of the superpowers 
has something like the effect of a lucky 
shot on a pinball machine. Last week, as 
a consequence of Dwight Eisenhower's 
historic decision to invite Khrushchev to 
the U.S., lights were flashing and bells 
ringing all around the globe. 

In Europe Ike's pre-Khrushchev con- 
sultations had triggered eventful and long- 
postponed decisions, France's Charles de 
Gaulle, after a year devoted to cautious, 
almost imperceptible maneuver against 
both Moslem rebels and self-professed 
French patriots, drew himself up at last 
to announce his plan for staunching the 
hemorrhage of civil war in Algeria, In 
Britain Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan, capitalizing on the sunburst of Ike's 
public personality, quickly called elections 
that could give the Tories five more years 
in power. 

More startling, and potentially perhaps 
even more important, were the effects of 
Ike's initiative behind the Iron Curtain. 
In the U.N. Security Council Russia ac- 
cepted with uncharacteristic calm the 
proposition that its cherished veto power 
did not apply to the dispatch of a U.N. 
team to investigate Communist aggres- 
sion in Laos. And from Moscow came a 
determinedly noncommittal Kremlin an- 
nouncement on the border dispute be- 
tween Red China and India. Clearly con- 
cerned lest Mao Tse-tung’s aggressive- 
ness sabotage Khrushchevs dream of 
establishing “Big Two” relations with the 
U.S.—and probably concerned, too, at 
the setback to Soviet wooing of the “un- 
committed” nations—the U.S.S.R. for the 
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first time in its 42-year history failed to 
rally full-throated to the support of a 
fellow Communist state. Said a State De- 
partment official, with unconcealed satis- 
faction: “Moscow is just learning about 
the problem of having allies.” 


FRANCE 


The Denouement 

In Paris last week, the Premiers of the 
twelve African states that belong to the 
French Community solemnly marched up 
the steps of the Elysée Palace to the ac- 
companiment. of ruffles and flourishes 
from the silver-helmeted Garde Républi- 
caine. When they finally marched down 
again, the Ivory Coast's Premier Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny beamingly announced: 
“We are unanimous in approving and 
supporting President de Gaulle in his Al- 
gerian policy as he has revealed it to us.” 
Appetite whetted by such entrancing tid- 
bits, all France waited this week for 
Charles de Gaulle to disclose his new plan 
for ending the five-year-old Algerian war. 

No one really knew in advance what 
De Gaulle was planning; at a Cabinet 
meeting last week, the general coolly in- 


* From left: Chad's Francois Tombalbaye, Min- 
ister of Information Roger Frey, Community 
Secretary-General Raymond Janot, Minister of 
the Sahara Jacques Soustelle, Minister of State 
Louis Jacquinot, Central African Republic’s Da- 
vid Dacko, Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville, Congo Republic's Abbé Fulbert You- 
lou, Dahomey’s Hubert Maga, Gabon’s Léon 
M’Ba, Premier Michel Debré, Minister of State 
Robert Lecourt, De Gaulle, Finance Minister 
Antoine Pinay, Ivory Coast’s Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny, Sudan's Modibo Keita, Madag: 
Philibert Tsiranana, Senegal’s Mamadou Dia, 
Niger's Hamani Diori, Defense Minister Pierre 
Guillaumat, Voltaic Republic's Maurice Yameo- 
g0, Justice Minister Edmond Michelet, 





formed his ministers that he would show 
them the speech he intended to make to 
the nation only on the morning of the 
broadcast. But the public and politicians 
felt sure that a “liberal” solution was 
coming—and everything De Gaulle did 
last week strengthened that belief. In a 
move clearly intended to head off poten- 
tial army resistance, rightist General 
André Zeller, chief of staff of French 
ground forces, was replaced by Gaullist 
General André Demetz. And to the Afri- 
can Premiers, De Gaulle for the first time 
used the word “self-determination” in 
connection with Algeria. 

Limited Pacification? From sources 
close to De Gaulle came predictions that 
the new plan would offer Algeria alterna- 
tives under which “nothing will be ex- 
cluded—not even independence.” Almost 
certainly, the general would call for “pac- 
ification” as a first step in his plan, if 
only to keep the touchy and _ victory- 
hungry French army behind him. But 
pacification could fall far short of a fight 
to the finish; De Gaulle might well decree 
within the next few months that rebel 
resistance in Algeria was no longer wide- 
spread enough to warrant the title of 
“civil war,” and that pacification had been 
achieved. 

Best guess was that De Gaulle’s scheme 
would then provide for “electoral consul- 
tation” with the Algerian people to allow 
them at least limited self-determination 
of their future relationship with France. 
Either through a popular referendum or 
an elected Assembly, Algerians might be 
permitted to choose among full integra- 
tion of Algeria with France, some form of 
regional autonomy within the French Re- 
public, or home rule as a member of the 
French Community in Africa. In time— 
perhaps after five years—Algeria might 
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even be granted the right to opt for full 
independence. 

The Gambler. If this was the kind of 
solution De Gaulle had in mind, he would 
be taking a mighty gamble. In the army 
there would be the risk of attempted re- 
volt by officers adamantly opposed to any 
solution that did not keep Algeria an 
integral part of France. In De Gaulle’s 
own Cabinet there would be outraged 
protests, perhaps even some resignations. 
And there was considerable doubt that 
Algeria’s rebel leaders would accept De 
Gaulle’s plan, however liberal it might 
prove; De Gaulle could only hope that 
his proposals would appeal to so many 
millions of war-weary Moslems that the 
rebels would in time be forced to come 
to terms. 

But great as the risks of action might 
be, the risks of inaction were even great- 
er. It was no coincidence that De Gaulle 
had scheduled his speech for the day 
after the opening of the U.N. General 
Assembly, which last year came within 
one vote of formally condemning French 
policy in Algeria. And damaging as such 
an international rebuff would be to De 
Gaulle’s prestige, it would not be half so 
damaging as the reaction that might set 
in amongst Frenchmen themselves if they 
once lost faith in the general's capacity to 
end the Algerian fighting. It was in Algeria 
that the death of the Fourth Republic 
began; if human wisdom and effort could 
do so, Charles de Gaulle intended to see 
that the death of his Fifth Republic did 
not also begin there. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"Never ‘Ad It So Good" 


Venturing forth early last week from 
Chequers, country residence of Britain's 
Prime Ministers, Tory Squire Harold Mac- 
millan earnestly read the lesson (Joel 2: 
15-16) at the Anglican parish church of 
Ellesborough. “Blow the trumpet in Zion,” 
he intoned: “call a solemn assembly 
gather the people.” Barely 36 hours later 
after a fast flight to Balmoral Castle in 
Scotland, Macmillan officially advised 
Queen Elizabeth that he planned to call 
a general election on Oct. 8. 

“Important international negotiations 
lie ahead,” said Macmillan. “It is clearly 
right that the people should have the 
opportunity of deciding, as soon as prac- 
ticable, who are to represent them in these 
negotiations.” The papers immediately 
labeled it a “summit election,’ and Oppo- 
sition Leader Hugh Gaitskell, caught off 
base visiting Premier Khrushchev in Mos- 
cow, hurried home to take up the chal- 
lenge. Asked Laborite Gaitskell at London 
airport: Isn't it “better to be represented 
by people who have all along believed in 
the need for a summit meeting?” 

The Suntan Vote. Never before had a 
British party won three straight general 
elections without coalition support, but 
there was little doubt that Macmillan, a 
master of political maneuver, had chosen 
the top psychological moment. The To- 
ries’ Suez fiasco and its architect, Sir 
Anthony Eden, were fading into oblivion; 
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MACMILLAN 
A confident call. 


the Macmillan government was basking in 
the new Anglo-American warmth gener- 
ated by President Eisenhower's triumphal 
tour. Even the Queen's prospective baby 
and the sensationally brilliant summer 
seemed to count in the government's fa- 
vor. Macmillan, complained Labor Party 
Chairman Barbara Castle. was “rushing to 
the country in a suntan election to mobi- 
lize the heat-wave vote.” 

Fact was that such favorite Labor Party 
targets as the bloody consequences of 
Tory colonial policy in Kenya and Cyprus 
seemed unlikely to cut much ice. The real 
issue in the election is the rising standard 
of living and its continuance. On that 
score, wavy-haired Hugh  Gaitskell, 
Oxford-trained economist who was Chan- 
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ERHARD 
A fervent appeal. 





cellor of the Exchequer in Labor’s last 
government, was in the awkward position 
of arguing: “We can do it better.” Last 
week, with unemployment dropping and 
installment buying at an alltime high, 
Britain. was riding a wave of prosperity so 
general that even a delegate to the Trades 
Union Congress in Blackpool echoed Mac- 
millan’s airy slogan, said: “We've never 
‘ad it so good.’ According to the Gallup 
poll, the Tories were 54 points up on the 
Socialists, enough to return them with 
perhaps twice their present 60-seat major- 
ity in Parliament. 


WEST GERMANY 
Guten Appetit 


Under the impact of West Germany's 
economic “miracle,” the socializing fire 
that once raged in the soul of German 
workers is sputtering low. Last week, for- 
mally throwing overboard the dogmas of 
Socialist Prophet Karl Marx, West Ger- 
many’s Social Democratic Party issued a 
new statement of party principles that pro- 
claimed: “Free competition as far as pos- 
sible, planning only as necessary.” And in 
the bustling, middle-class city of Stutt- 
gart, well-tailored, paunchy successors of 
the slam-bang trade union streetfighters 
who formed soviets in Germany four dec- 
ades ago rode in their limousines to the 
sedate national convention of self-satisfied 
bureaucrats who now constitute the Ger- 
man Federation of Trade Unions. 

Chairman Willi Richter, 64, keynoted: 
“Owning a radio or TV set or refrigerator 
or washing machine is today no longer a 
luxury. It merely corresponds to the level 
of our civilization.” His federation, which 
has seen its membership fall from 40% of 
Germany’s labor force to about 33% in 
the last decade, this year was making an 
easygoing pitch for shorter working hours. 
But when pink-cheeked Economics Minis- 
ter Ludwig Erhard appeared at the open- 
ing session and voiced a fervent appeal 
for longer, not shorter, hours, the dele- 
gates dutifully applauded and dropped the 
idea of a resolution on the subject. 

Late one convention morning, an irate 
delegate finally jumped up, shouted that 
the convention was an issue-dodging fake. 
The convention heard him out. Then the 
chairman announced: “We have now 
earned our lunch, Guten Appetit.” And 
with that, everyone trooped off to a meal 
of mushroom soup, rolled beef biirgerlich 
and grape tart with whipped cream. 


ASIA 
Soothing Syrup 


The confused and confusing war in Laos 
last week swiftly brought the great powers 
of the world together at the United Na- 
tions. At stake: What sort of response 
to make to Laos’ appeal for help in fight- 
ing off the Communists of North Viet 
Nam? Ever since the Korean war, a suc- 
cession of Russian myets has prevented 
the Security Council from acting in the 
quick, decisive manner envisioned for it 
in the U.N. Charter. Last week once again 
the Soviet Union, playing for time that 
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i CARCELY any country on earth 
is less fitted to serve as a pivotal 

point in the struggle against Commu- 
nism than Laos, a land of blue moun- 
} tains, green jungles and affably unam- 
| bitious people. Roughly the size of Or- 

egon, Laos is shaped like a pistol with 


the butt pressing against Red China 
and the barrel aimed at Cambodia. 
Statistics are foreign to the Laotian 


mind, and the population can only be 

guessed at: estimates range from 1,000,- 

e000 to 4,000,000. Though it possesses 

two capital cities—Luangprabang for 
the royal family, Vientiane for the civil 
government—Laos has no railroad. Ex- 
cept for jungle paths, navigable rivers 
} like the 1,200-mile Mekong, and barely 
500 miles of all-weather road, all travel 
is by plane from rutted airstrips sur- 
rounded by tree-clad hills and swamps. 

Though their relaxed attitude toward 
sex shocks some Westerners,* most vis- 
itors agree that the pleasantest thing 
in Laos is the Laotian people. Laotian 
girls have oval faces. high cheekbones. 
blue-black hair, shyly flirtatious eyes, 
and the world’s smallest waists. The 
men are short-statured, sturdy-legged, 
even-tempered and given to such ami- 
ably negative remarks as “There isn’t 
any,” “It doesn’t work” and “It can’t 
be helped.’ In most years Laotians 
catch enough fish, grow enough rice and 
yams and brew enough wine to allow 
ample time for their festivals. The Bang 
Fai festival just before the monsoon 
features the shooting off of giant rock- 
ets and noisy fertility processions dur- 
ing which huge phalli are brandished at 
giggling female spectators. 

Totally without industry, Laos has 
only two legal exports of any impor- 
tance: 1) benzoin and 2) stick-lac, an 
insect product that is used as an ingre- 
dient in lacquer and varnish. But the 
country’s main crop is opium (one- 
third of world production) grown on the 
mountaintops by Meo tribesmen who 
also profess to be werewolves. Laos’ 
biggest import is U.S. dollars—for the 
past five years U.S. aid has run from 
$43 million to $54 million a year. 

Out of the Pumpkin. Laotians be- 
lieve their race sprang from a super- 
natural pumpkin that an envoy of the 
King of Heaven split open with a red- 
hot poker. The first people to tumble 
out were the aboriginal Kha, a little 
darkened by the searing heat. After 
them came the cooler and 
skinned Laotians. Anthropologists take 
a duller view, and say that the Lao- 
tians are simply a branch of the great 
Tibeto-Burman race that swept into 
southeast Asia over six centuries ago 
and conquered the local Malay tribes. 

But half the population of Laos is 





* In his Little World of Laos, Oden Meeker 
tells of a 17th century Dutch visitor who 
complained that he could not stroll at night 
in Laos because of the “horrible fornications” 
all around. Things have changed very little. 
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thought to be made up of non-Laotian 
tribesmen—the Meo. Kha, Lu, P’hunoi 
and a dozen others like the Black Thai, 
White Thai and Red Thai, who take 
their names from the color of their 
clothing. Few of the tribesmen have 
much love for the Laotians who rule 
in Vientiane; some do not even know 
that the Kingdom of Laos exists. 

Elephants & Parasol. Historically, 
Laos was never a strong power. When 
not invaded by their neighbors, the 
Laotians wrangled among themselves 
divided and subdivided their country 
into tiny principalities. A great hero 
Fa Ngoum, united Laos in the 14th cen- 
tury under the name of the Land of the 
Million Elephants and the White Para- 
sol. But when France made it a protec- 
torate in 1893, Laos was again a patch- 
work of small states. 

Fifty years of uneventful French rule 
were followed by Japanese occupation 
during World War II and a brief re- 
sistance to the French return. During 
the seven-year Indo-Chinese War be- 
tween the French and the Communist 
Viet Minh, however, most Laotian reb- 
els stayed prudently in exile, returning 
only to take over the government when 
Laos was granted autonomy in 1949. 


y7———LAOS: THE UNLOADED PISTOL— 


Under the terms of the 1954 Geneva 
agreement, France was allowed to main- 
tain 5,000 troops in Laos, was entrusted 
with the training of the Royal Laotian 
Army. Infact, the French promptly cut 
their Laotian garrison to fewer than a 
thousand men, showed so little interest 
in their training mission that many of 
the Laotian army’s 25,000 men are still 
incompetent to handle anything heav- 
ier than a submachine gun. 

“For Our Sins."" All Laotians are 
careful to propitiate the phis (malig- 
nant and mystic spirits of the earth 
and sky) and nagas (dragon spirits who 
inhabit rivers), but the prevalent Lao- 
tian faith is Buddhism, with its strong 
emphasis on harming no living crea- 
ture. Some medical men attribute the 
lack of aggressiveness among Laotians 
to disease rather than Buddhism or 
innate gentleness. Malaria, yaws, gonor- 
rhea and kwashiorkor (an often fatal 
protein deficiency) are common; an es- 
timated 50% of Laotian children die 
in childbirth or infancy. But to all 
disasters of body or soul, pious Laotians 
murmur in the words of one of their 
poets: “For our sins committed in an- 
other world we are in these days suffer- 
ing grievous punishment.” 
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would enable Red invasion force to over- 
throw the government of Laos, was ready 
to veto any proposed U.N. action. 

But this time U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge came up with a surprise. 
Months ago he had ordered his staff to 
pore through the thousands of pages of 
Security Council proceedings in search of 
a model for a veto-proof resolution. Ow- 
ing to Lodge’s foresight, the U.S. was 
ready when the Laotian case unexpectedly 
came before the Council. Acting under 
Article 29 of the U.N. Charter, Lodge 
called for the creation of a “procedural” 
subcommittee of inquiry, rather than for 
an “investigating” group that would be 
substantive and thus subject to the veto. 

On the Bandwagon. Cleared in advance 
with all Council members except the So- 
viet Union, the Lodge resolution passed 
10-1. Then Security Council President Egi- 
dio Ortona of Italy ruled that Russia's 
negative vote did not constitute a legiti- 
mate veto. 

In other days such a threat to the one 
great Soviet weapon over the U.N. would 
certainly have unleashed a torrent of Rus- 
sian invective. As it was, Russian Dele- 
gate Arkady Sobolev contented himself 
with patently pro forma protests. Two 
days later came even more dramatic evi- 
dence of Nikita Khrushchev's determina- 
tion not to rock the boat: an evenhanded 
announcement by Tass that “leading 
quarters” in Moscow would like to see 
Red China settle its border disputes with 
India without any more “deplorable” 
frontier incidents. This soothing syrup 
had its effect. Grudgingly, Red China’s 
Premier Chou En-lai tacked onto a harsh 
letter to India’s Nehru (see below) a sug- 
gestion for a “negotiated” settlement of 
their problems. 

Mystery & Muscle. At week’s end a 
6o-man United Nations team, led by dip- 
lomats from Japan, Italy, Argentina and 
Tunisia, was en route to Laos to try and 
unravel the mystery of just what is hap- 
pening there. Observers on the spot are 
not sanguine. They despair of anything 
clear-cut being learned in puzzling, battle- 
torn Laos itself, and they cannot conceive 
of the Communists, allowing the U.N. 
subcommittee access to any of the terri- 
tory they hold. 

If the U.N. fails, there will remain 
only the SEATO powers for Laos to turn 
to. Though not a member of the alliance, 
Laos is entitled under the SEATO treaty 
to claim its aid, and the SEATO nations 
of Thailand and the Philippines argue that 
if Laos falls, they, too, will soon feel the 
weight of Communist aggression. But if 
force is needed to meet force, the bulk of 
SEATO’s muscle will have to be supplied 
by the U.S. Seventh Fleet. How effective 
the Seventh Fleet’s nuclear-age weapons 
would be in the guerrilla fighting that 
plagues Laos is arguable, but at weck’s 
end, with leaves canceled for U.S. ground 
and air force units based in Okinawa, 
U.S. Commander in Chief in the Pacific 
Admiral Harry Felt confidently declared: 
“We are prepared to act quickly, but we 
earnestly hope our considerable strength 
will serve as a deterrent to aggression.” 
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INDIA 
The Bobber 


In New Delhi last week Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru was being hit by friend 
and foe alike, and his reflexes seemed 
those of a fighter who has taken too much 
punishment. At issue was the McMahon 
Line, the 800-mile border between India 
and Tibet (see map) drawn 45 years ago 
at the Simla Conference by Britain’s Sir 
Arthur Henry McMahon in company with 
representatives of Tibet and China. 

The first blow came from the exiled 
Dalai Lama, who charged that if the Mc- 
Mahon Line were valid. it must mean 
that India recognized Tibet as an inde- 
pendent nation, since a Tibetan delegate 





had signed the agreement. If so, implied 
the God-King, India had no business try- 
ing to block his efforts to get the U.N, to 
debate Peking’s brutal suppression of the 
Tibetan revolt. 

The second blow came from Red Chi- 
na’s Premier Chou En-lai, who wrote a 
letter to Nehru flatly declaring the Mc- 
Mahon Line invalid because it was never 
formally ratified by any Chinese govern- 
ment. Blandly claiming as Chinese some 
35,000 square miles of India’s North-East 
Frontier Agency, including the strong- 
point of Longju that has already been 
captured by Red troops, Chou followed 
up with the Alice-in-Wonderland charge 
that India was trying to force Chinese 
acceptance of the McMahon Line by 
“military strength.” 

The God Brahma. Predictably enough, 
Nehru took a firm line with the Dalai 
Lama, scolded him for his assertion of 
Tibetan independence, and snapped: “No 
good can come by going to the United 
Nations . . . Then the Tibetan question 
immediately becomes even more a part of 
the cold war than it already is—and ev- 
erything that becomes part of the cold 
war becomes more insoluble than ever.” 

Far less predictably, Nehru also started 
out taking a strong line with Chou. He 
was weary, he said, of forever hearing 
the Reds accuse others of “imperialism.” 


“The Chinese state,”’ he gibed, “is a great, 
colossal state. Was it born from the head 
of Brahma? How did it grow through the 
ages? By the ability of its people and the 
conquests of its warriors, of course. In 
other words. by Chinese imperialism.” 

No Time for Bombs. But as always, 
Nehru found excuses for Red China’s 
behavior (“Perhaps they have reacted 
strongly to the asylum we gave the Dalai 
Lama”). India, he said, was ready to arbi- 
trate certain parts of the McMahon Line 
“in a spirit of friendship.” When an angry 
M.P. urged that if the Reds would not 
get out of Longju they be bombed out, 
Nehru indignantly rejected the idea. 
plumped again for “peaceful coexistence.” 
He was willing, he said, to mate Lone’ 
a temporary “no man’s land,” if only 
the Chinese would withdraw. 

Even in a nation where pacifism is close 
to being the state religion, these equivo- 
cations were hard to swallow. Coldly, the 
Times of India warned Nehru: “In the 
Chinese vocabulary, restraint is consid- 
ered the equivalent of political weakness” ; 
in Parliament, opposition members cried 
“Appeasement!” In far-off Manhattan the 
New York Daily News spoke for more In- 
dians than it knew in a headline: NEHRU 
BOBS, WEAVES, BUT WON'T FIGHT. 


MIDDLE EAST 
From the Atlantic to the Gulf? 


Meeting for the first time outside the 
Middle East, the ten-nation Arab League 
last week sought desperately to give the 
color of truth to diplomats’ and dema- 
gogues’ claims of 75 million Arabs stand- 
ing as one, “from the Atlantic to the Per- 
sian Gulf.” Instead, the session at Moroc- 
co’s Atlantic port of Casablanca served 
only to show how deeply divided the Arab 
world is. 

To the usual fierce resolutions denounc- 
ing Israel, the eight ministers present 
added impassioned protestations of sup- 
port for the Algerian rebels. But the two 
Arab nations that had done the most for 
the Algerian nationalists—Tunisia, by giv- 
ing the F.L.N. rebels a base on its soil, 
and Iraq, by sending them some $10 mil- 
lion in cash—boycotted the whole confer- 
ence. Tunisia stayed away because Presi- 
dent Bourguiba insists that the League is 
still dominated by Egypt's Nasser, and 
Iraq refused to attend for the same rea- 
son. And even as the men in Casablanca 
talked unity, Radio Baghdad broadcast 
new testimony that Nasser had backed 
the army officers who plotted last March's 
Mosul rising (see below) against Iraq’s 
Premier Kassem—to which Cairo replied 
by charging that Iraqi pilots shepherd 
Israeli ships through the Shatt-al-Arab. 


Death of a Spy 


In Beirut’s crowded International Air- 
port one day last week, a ticket clerk idly 
noted that pallid, long-haired Mohammed 
Mahmoud Jamil’s frustration at missing 
his Middle East Airlines flight seemed 
unusually shrill. As Jamil moved away to 
consult another airline, the clerk suddenly 
became aware that the distraught traveler 
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was being followed by two toughs in yel- 
low sports shirts. Jamil’s bride of two 
months saw the toughs too. Plucking at 
his sleeve, she pointed at them. Hissed 
back Jamil: “Don't look over there.” 

At that. the two toughs began to move 
in. One touched Jamil’s elbow with his 
hand and asked him to come with them. 
Jamil refused. and for a moment the two 
men squared off against each other word- 
lessly. Then the thug seized Jamil by the 
hair. pulled his head down and, steadying 
it. sent home two jarring punches. As 
Jamil’s body sagged and the airport crowd 
surged in to break up what looked like a 
personal quarrel, the second tough fired 
four shots into Jamil’s body. Simultane- 
ously, two other men loitering near the 
terminal exit opened fire at the ceiling. As 
the crowd scattered in panic, the assassins 
made their getaway. 

While Jamil lay dying, his wife sobbed 
out his tale—the sordid. nightmare history 
of a professional spy. Ostensibly assisting 
the military attaché in the Egyptian em- 
bassy in Baghdad, Syrian-born Jamil had 
been a trusted U.A.R. intelligence agent. 
as such had been privy to the part the 
Egyptians had played in setting up the 
Mosul revolt against Iraqi Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassem last March. In fact, how- 
ever, Jamil was a double agent introduced 
into the Egyptian embassy by the Iraqi 
espionage service—to which he had given 
invaluable warning of the Mosul coup. 

When the Egyptians finally got wise to 
Jamil. his Iraqi bosses sent him off to 
Beirut to continue his spying there. Newly 
married and assigned to the Iraqi military 
attacheé’s office, Jamil began to lead what 
to an ex-double agent presumably seemed 
a delightfully regular life. Then came an 
order from Baghdad recalling him to Iraq 
to testify at the trial of an alleged Mosul 
revolt instigator, Brigadier Nadhem Ta- 
bakchali. Though none of the three sus- 
pects held by Beirut police at week's end 
were likely to admit it, the presumption 
was that at this embarrassing news, one or 
another of the U.A.R.’s ubiquitous intelli- 
gence agencies had decided to close out its 
file on Mohammed Mahmoud Jamil. 


ETHIOPIA 
The Plums of Neutrality 


From Addis Ababa last week. Time Cor- 
respondent James Bell cabled: “His face 
as sadly impassive as that of a Byzantine 
saint, His Imperial Majesty Emperor 
Haile Selassie I rose from a straight-back 
chair in his paneled library as I bowed 
into the room. As we shook hands before 
a large window overlooking a garden, a 
peacock screamed and a large lion walked 
by on the lawn. Then the Emperor gave 
me the news about his ancient Christian 
kingdom, perched Swiss-green and cool 
above Africa’s desert heat. The news: 
Ethiopia has adopted a new posture in 
foreign affairs which approximates that of 
‘our great friend,’ Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Josip Broz Tito.” 


The first nation to fall under Fascist 
guns, Ethiopia. with bitter memories of 
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the League of Nations’ ineffectuality in 
coping with Mussolini in 1935, was quick 
to send troops to Korea under the U.N. 
flag in 1951. Generally siding with the 
West. Ethiopia has received in the last 
seven years $107 million in U.S. aid. But 
the Ethiopians never thought it was 
enough and grumbled about having to 
keep books on how they spent it. 

An initial meeting with Tito in 1954 
opened Haile Selassie’s eyes to another 
kind of bargaining. Under the tutelage of 
the Yugoslav fence-straddler—the Em- 
peror and Tito have twice traded visits, 
Tito has presented the monarch with a 
yacht, and Ethiopia has built a palace in 
Addis Ababa just for Tito—Haile Selassie 
has veered away from the West to sample 
the plums of neutralism. After a trium- 
phant red-carpet tour of Europe and the 
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Iron Curtain this summer, the Emperor 
came home counting his blessings like 
beads on a string: $5,000,000 from the 
Czechs, $7.14 million from the Germans 
$10 million from Tito, plus a passel of 
economic advisers who now virtually man- 
age Ethiopia's economy, and a grand prize 
of Stoo million from the Russians, to- 
gether with 125 Soviet teachers and tech- 
nicians already on their way to Ethiopia. 

Sugar-Coating. How much all this 
would benefit the majority of Ethiopians 
was open to question. The nation’s most 
pressing need is land reform. But the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church owns 40% of 
all land, and feudal landlords the rest, 
and the Emperor is helpless to take on 
either group. 

In Addis Ababa, jodhpur-wearing Ethi- 
opians can sit in the King George bar and 
read the news flashing a la Times Square 
across the top of the Modanova depart- 
ment store. And in Haile Selassie I Square, 
Volkswagens and Fords jostle for position 
in daily traffic jams, unheard of a few 
years ago. But outside Addis Ababa, 90% 


of Ethiopia's people are illiterate farmers, 
some of whom still live in a barter econ- 
omy where 2 lbs. of hand-picked wild 
coffee will fetch one fingernail’s worth of 
nail polish. As a result of these feudal 
economics, 180 million acres of the world’s 
richest farm land lie fallow in Ethiopia 
despite periodic famines and a growing 
trade deficit. Foreign aid at best merely 
sugar-coats Ethiopia’s deep-seated eco- 
nomic woes. 

Time to Swallow. Most volatile issue 
in Ethiopia today, however, is not eco- 
nomics but relations with the neighbor- 
ing Somalilands (Time, Sept. 14). In the 
rise of a Pan-Somalia movement among 
the tribes of French, British and Italian 
Somaliland, the Ethiopians fancy they 
discern the bogeyman of British and Ital- 
ian imperialism. This, plus Italian Somali- 
land's decision to demand a U.N.-super- 
vised referendum in Somali grazing lands 
inside the borders of Ethiopia. constitute 
one of the chief sources of Haile Selassie’s 
growing suspicion of the West. With an 
age-old fear of Moslem encirclement, the 
Ethiopians would like to annex the Soma- 
lilands themselves, as they did Eritrea in 
1952. In the meantime, they clearly hope 
to win the aid of their new Eastern friends 
in blocking the emergence of a united, 
independent Somalia. 

“Don't bite unless you are prepared to 
swallow,” says an old Ethiopian proverb 
and a good bit of swallowing is ahead for 
Haile Selassie in return for his take of the 
East's goodies. Several thousand refugees 
from the rule of his great friend Tito are 
due to be deported back to Yugoslavia 
soon, Chinese envoys, disguised as jour- 
nalists, have already arrived in Addis 
Ababa in hopeful anticipation of Ethio- 
pian diplomatic recognition of Red China. 
And some time next year, the Emperor 
has been warned to expect a visit from 
Communism's senior traveling salesman, 
Nikita Khrushchev himself. 


KENYA 
Setback for Tom 


Met over luncheon or at a cocktail par- 
ty, Kenya's handsome, articulate Tom 
Mboya is one of Africa’s most winning 
personalities. But in his campaign to force 
Kenya's whites to surrender their political 
control of the fertile British East African 
colony, Tom Mboya shows a steely con- 
tempt for moderatjon and half measures. 
His platform: complete electoral equality 
for Kenya's blacks and whites by 1960, 
common schools for all races and a ban on 
further white immigration to Kenya. 

Mboya’s “racist extremism” shocks even 
some of his fellow Africans—so much so 
that in July a group of African elected 
members in the colonial Legislative Coun- 
cil dealt a painful blow to Mboya’s pres- 
tige by breaking away from his leadership 
to form their own multiracial National 
Party, devoted to slowly increasing Afri- 
can representation, which would assure 
democratic self-government by 1968 for 
Kenya. To regain his political luster, 
Mboya promptly announced a new party 
of his own—the all-African Kenya Inde- 
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pendence Movement. But last week fate 
dealt Tom another setback: the Kenya 
government nipped K.I.M. in the bud by 
refusing to grant it a license to function 
throughout the colony. 

Protesting loudly, Mboya demanded 
that other parties be similarly restricted. 
But Kenya's white rulers pointed to a 
1956 emergency decree prohibiting forma- 
tion of any all-African group that was not 
confined to a single district or adminis- 
trative area. Talking darkly of plans to 
push ahead with his new party in legally 
disguised forms, Tom Mboya cut to the 
heart of the issue with the question: Why 
was it only Africans who were prohibited 
from organizing on a colony-wide basis? 
Said he: “We wait to see what action the 
government now takes against the Indian 
Congress, the Moslem League, and the 
European Convention of Associations.” 


MOROCCO 
The Challenger 


Last week a fiery-eyed grocer’s son 
stood among 2,000 cheering Moroccans in 
a Casablanca movie house to announce 
the formation of a new political party, the 
National Union of Popular Forces. It was 
the most important political development 
in Morocco since the North African king- 
dom got its independence 34 years ago, 
and it made its leader, 39-year-old Mehdi 
ben Barka, the most important man in 
Morocco next to King Mohammed V and 
the monarchy’s unquestioned challenger. 

For 15 years Morocco’s only major po- 
litical force has been the Istiqlal (Inde- 
pendence) Party, a coalition of wealthy 
landowners, eager left-wing social reform- 
ers and skillful politicians united by a pas- 
sionate desire for freedom from French 
rule. When independence came, the ce- 
ment that held this unlikely combination 
together began to crumble, and last Jan- 
uary the party fell apart. Its right wing 
is led by the conservative Allal el Fassi, 
49, who is little interested in Morocco’s 
masses, devotes much of his time to vi- 
sionary schemes for a “Greater Morocco,” 
including large chunks of the Sahara, Is- 
tiqlal’s left wing, which Ben Barka led 
away to form the nucleus of his new 
party, impatiently demands land redistri- 
bution and other reforms to help Moroc- 
co’s impoverished millions. 

"To Be Watched." Diminutive (5 ft.) 
Mehdi ben Barka has been in rebellion 
against one thing or another since early 
youth. A brilliant mathematics student, 
he was tabbed at 14 by one of his 
teachers as “first in his class; mixes with 
nationalists: to be watched.” The young- 
est man to sign the Istiqlal independence 
manifesto of 1944, Ben Barka showed 
such talent at organizing and publicizing 
Morocco’s fight for independence that 
nationalist French newsmen dubbed him 
“the Moroccan Goebbels.” 

Last week Ben Barka’s enemies, hoping 
to stop him in his tracks, said he had gone 
too far and would threaten the existence 
of Morocco’s monarchy. Whether or not 
King Mohammed took these charges at 
face value no one knew, but fact was 
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Morocco’s BEN BARKA 


How far was too far? 


that no sooner had Ben Barka proclaimed 
his National Union than the palace took 
away the official car and offices that he 
had been enjoying as president of Moroc- 
co’s impotent Consultative Assembly. 

No Love for Teacher. Ben Barka him- 
self insists that he fully supports popular 
King Mohammed (‘Morocco is indeed 
fortunate to have such an enlightened 
King”). And early in his career he was in 
high enough favor with the King to be 
appointed tutor to Crown Prince Moulay 
Hassan, But there is bad blood between 
Ben Barka and his former pupil, who has 
sided openly with Istiqlal’s right wing in 
the current political dispute. And as com- 
mander in chief of the army, Moulay 
Hassan has troops to back him up. 

As long as King Mohammed survives, 
Ben Barka and his National Union are un- 
likely to challenge the palace directly. 
But should young Moulay Hassan succeed 
to the throne, or should he use the army 
to make trouble for Ben Barka, Morocco’s 
absolute monarchy would be pitted face 
to face with Morocco’s most adroit and 
formidable political organizer. 


TURKEY 
Sergeants on Trial (Contd.) 


Seven weeks ago, when Turkish police 
arrested four U.S. sergeants stationed 
at NATO’s southeastern headquarters in 
Izmir for alleged currency violations, U.S. 
Consul in Izmir Donald B. Eddy publicly 
pooh-poohed reports that two of the ser- 
geants had been tortured into making con- 
fessions. Informed that a senior U.S. offi- 
cer in the NATO command had supported 
the brutality charges, Eddy firmly in- 
formed newsmen: “In my opinion it is 
impossible for a responsible American offi- 
cer to make such a statement.”’ Last week 
the Izmir public prosecutor's office for- 
mally charged Police Inspector Yilmaz 
Capin and Policeman Ilhan Suyolcu with 
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mistreating the protesting sergeants dur- 
ing and after their arrest. 

Oddly, this break in the case did the 
sergeants no immediate tangible good. At 
last week’s session of their piecemeal trial 
—which has averaged one hearing every 
ten days—defense counsel requested that 
all but one of the sergeants be released on 
the ground that the evidence against them 
was not strong enough to warrant contin- 
ued detention, particularly since much of 
it had been supplied by Capin and Suyol- 
cu. Judge Celal Varol refused. He also 
refused to release the men into NATO 
custody until the trial ends. 

Banned by the court from discussion of 
the trial, Turkey’s press last week duti- 
fully made no direct reference to it. But 
in the newsmagazine Akis, which bitterly 
opposes the heavy-handed regime of Turk- 
ish Premier Adnan Menderes, there ap- 
peared, under the title “Ugly American,” 
a feature story illustrated by a picture of 
Career Diplomat Fletcher Warren. After 
deploring U.S. ambassadors who play 
footie with dictators, Akis recalled that 
Warren was U.S. Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela in the days of Dictator Pérez Jimé- 
nez, concluded with the laconic statement 
that he is now Ambassador to Turkey. 


ICELAND 
The Keflavik Incident 


For weeks relations between Iceland's 
170,000 citizens and the U.S. garrison 
at the great NATO base at Keflavik Air- 
port had been growing steadily touchier. 
On the Fourth of July a group of U.S. 
airmen went on a drinking spree at Thing- 
vellir, a pastoral spot sacred to all Ice- 
landers as the first meeting place (in 
A.D. 930) of the Althing, the oldest con- 
tinuous Parliament in the world, Last 
| month a U.S. officer’s wife was arrested 
on the suspicion of drunken driving. She 
phoned the airbase and almost immediate- 
ly the Icelandic police were surrounded 
by U.S. troops and had to surrender her. 

Then came the mud-puddle incident: 
four civilians confidently entered a re- 
stricted area of the Keflavik base, were 
challenged by a U.S. sentry and ordered 
to lie flat on the muddy ground for 15 
minutes while a sergeant was summoned. 
Last week every daily newspaper in the 
capital city of Reykjavik was spread with 
flaming headlines. The “intruders” proved 
to be two officials of the Icelandic Civil 
Aviation Administration and two American 
pilots bound for a hangar where the 
Americans’ plane was being repaired. A 
U.S. spokesman hastily explained that it 
was a mistake on both sides: the area 
where the men were halted was open 
during the day but restricted at night. 

Unappeased, Iceland's representatives 
cut short the weekly meeting of the 
Icelandic-American Defense Council, and 
an Icelandic protest was handed to the 
| State Department in Washington, With 

Iceland's elections scheduled for next 
| month, the only gainer seems likely to be 

the U.S.-hating Communist Party, al- 

ready third strongest in the land with 
some 15% of the vote. 
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The great thing about life insurance is its ability to take a load off your shoulders for years 


to come. Just how well your life insurance does this depends on the guarantees of your policy 
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many unpredictable situations in your future or your family’s future. 


It is important, then, to know what you are getting when you buy life insurance. We raise 


these questions to give you an idea of what is involved. 


How generous are the provisions 
if you want to change your policy 
from an “ordinary” life to a re- 
tirement plan, or vice versa? 


Will you have the widest choice 
of ways by which money in your 
policy can be paid to you? . . . the 
widest choice of ages at which you 
can retire? ... and will you con- 
tinue to share in the company’s 
earnings? 


Can you arrange for automatic 
loans to pay your premiums? 


Will you be able to use dividends 
to pay up your policy ahead of 
time? 


Can you use dividends to increase 
the amount of income you'll get 
from the policy or the amount 
your beneficiary will get? 


Is the cash value of your policy 
available at any time? 
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Is the company currently payin 
a lot more than the guaranteec 
interest rate on funds left on 
deposit? 


If you don’t keep up your pre- 
mium payments, can you. still 
maintain some insurance? Even 
after the “grace” period has ex- 
pired, will you have opportuni- 
ties to pick up where you left off 
regardless of physical condition? 


Can you add protection on the 
members of your family to your 
own new policy? 


Will the net cost per $1000 of 
your insurance be lower if you 
uy $5000 or more? 


Does your company offer an un- 
usual number of ways of adding 
extra protection to the basic pol- 
icy you buy? How does the cost 
of such “riders” compare? Can 
you more than double your cover- 
age at this exceedingly low cost? 





Will payment for coverage be- 
yond the month of death be 
refunded? 


Will the provision guaranteeing 
an additional payment in case of 
accidental death be in effect after 
age 657... and will still another 
extra payment be made if death 
results from a passenger accident 
in a commercial plane, train or 
bus? 


Will you be able to add term or 
permanent insurance to your pol- 
icy automatically with your 
dividends? 


Can a young man get a policy 
rider which allows him to buy 
more insurance in the future with- 
out medical examination and re- 
gardless of physical condition? 


Do women qualify forlower rates? 


If you want to pay premiums 
semi-annually, quarterly, — or 
monthly, how favorable are the 
terms? 


Buying life insurance is not a do-it-yourself job. You will need the competent and trustworthy 
help you will get from a New England Life representative. He’s a specialist in fitting life insurance 
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to your personal needs and has the advantage of working with the “Better Life” policy. 
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CUBA 
Early Deification 


The face in the portrait was clearly 
Fidel Castro's. but the pose was a new 
one. A halo circled the dark curls, the 
lips were parted as though in prayer, the 
eyes were cast to heaven, the brow fur- 
rowed under a burden of sorrows. Inevi- 
tably it called to mind the picture of 
Jesus Christ that hangs above the bed in 
all proper Latin American bedrooms. Just 
so that no one would miss the point, 
Cuba's weekly magazine Bohemia, where 
the picture appeared, added a block of 
explanatory text: “This is not the Fidel 
that the barbudos know. It is not a pic- 
ture of Fidel as he is physically; it is 
Fidel as he is seen spiritually by the great 
portion of the people of Cuba. It is, 
probably, a fleeting enlightenment cap- 
tured on paper of that tremendous hope 
of God when he wanted to make man in 
his image.” 


ARGENTINA 
Crisis Every Week 


If three square meals and a good edu- 
cation could turn the trick, democracy 
would flourish in Argentina, South Ameri- 
ca’s best-fed, best-educated nation. But 
democracy barely survives. Almost every 
week brings a new crisis and an old ques- 
tion: Why? 


In Buenos Aires last week. the elected 
President, Arturo Frondizi, managed to 
cling to his job through just one curious 
advantage: his Vice President, Alejandro 
Gomez, had already been sacked in anoth- 
er crisis ten months before, and Argenti- 
na’s rebellious military could find no con- 
stitutional successor to take over Fron- 
dizi’s post. Dealing from new strength 
gained by open revolt (True, Sept. 14), 
the army began purging all pro-Frondizi 
officers from key positions of command. It 
was, in a word, a typical week. 

Root Cause. The continuing cause of 
crisis in Argentina is that stomach interest 
and personal politics have kept civil gov- 
ernment weak and invited the military 
power centers to take charge. 

Argentina grew out of experiences de- 
ceptively similar to those that made the 
U.S. strong—a frontier tradition of hard- 
riding gaucho and hard-working settler, a 
Buenos Aires melting pot that produced a 
prosperous middle class, a good public 
school system based on the ideas of egali- 
tarian U.S, Educator Horace Mann. But 
the immigrant millions came mostly from 
impecunious southern Italy and Spanish 
Galicia, and their deepest hunger proved 
to be for economic security, not freedom. 
They added a significant saying to the Ar- 
gentine speech: “Don’t get involved.” 
Their sons, who like their beefsteaks cut 
thick and their suits cut on Savile Row 
lines, will riot over an increase in the cost 
of living—but not over the fall of 
elected government. Cynical corruption 
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Castro, or Christ? 


wrecked the middle-class Radicals’ one 
chance in power (1916-30), and the dis- 
gusted army sent General José Uriburu, 
astride a white charger and backed by 
10,000 troops, to take over the presiden- 
tial residence, the Casa Rosada. The brass 
has never been out of politics since. 
Military tentacles spread wide. The 
army owns the country’s largest industrial 
empire, comprising 18 plants and 17,000 
civilian workers, turning out everything 
from plows to TV sets. The air force pro- 
duces cars, tractors; the navy operates 
commercial freighter and passenger lines. 
Though it has not fought a foreign enemy 








Governor GENERAL VANIER 
Patriotism and dignity. 


since beating tiny Paraguay in 1870. the 
military commands 17.5% of the budget. 

Peronism. But military domination is 
not all that Argentine democracy must 
try to swallow. Peronism, the demagogic 
workers’ movement started by Juan Perén, 
is almost as strong today as when the 
army booted the dictator four years ago. 
The Peronistas still burn candles to Pe 
rén’s late wife, Eva, whom they call “St. 
Eva Immortal.” They control 88 out of 
138 trade unions and with their 2,000,000 
votes can swing close elections (as they 
did in Frondizi’s favor last vear). 

Most of Argentina's military is dead set 
against any upsurge of Peronism. and 
most of the arbitrary military control is 
directed at stopping the Peronistas. The 
bulk of the 20 million Argentines appre- 
ciate this attitude—but they fret over the 
implications that civil government is so 
feeble. “What we see and feel in our 
country.” said Buenos Aires’ Correo de la 
Tarde, “can only be expressed in a single 
word, ‘shame,’ ” - 


CANADA 
The New Viceroy 


This week Canada installs in office a 
new Governor General, George Philias 
Vanier, 71, the first French Canadian to 
serve as head of state in the U.S.’s next- 
door good neighbor. 

Almost no one could be more suitable 
for the mostly ceremonial position than 
Vanier, a courtly, erect soldier- diplomat 
full of years and his country’s honors. 
Major General Vanier’s family emigrated 
to New France from Norma indy 300 years 
ago. Tall, mustached, old-worldly. he 
walks with a black walnut cane, a re- 
minder of the leg he lost (and the D.S.O 
he won) as a major of Quebec’s famed 
Royal 22nd Regiment (the “Van Doos”) 
at Cherisy in World War I. In Paris, 
where Vanier was Canada’s admired post- 
war ambassador (1945-53), he is remem- 
bered as a sort of Canadian Charles de 
Gaulle (they are close friends). 

In a constitutional monarchy within the 
modern Commonwealth of Nations, the 
Governor General, though he lives in high 
style at Government House, no longer 
governs except for the once-in-a-lifetime 
occasion when politicians disagree, and he 
must choose a Prime Minister to form a 
government. Vanier was picked by Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker, formally ap- 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth IT, and in all 
important respects serves as the Queen's 
stand-in, exercising her powers and pre- 
rogatives. His main function is to ex- 
emplify the unifying symbol of the Crown 
in his travels across the land. His prede- 
cessor set an arduous example. Retiring 
Vincent Massey, 72. in his 74 years as 
Canada’s first native-born Governor Gen- 
eral, entertained 75,000 Canadians at 
Government House in Ottawa, traveled 
200,000 miles across the nation, and— 
exercising a royal prerogative—gave holi- 
days to 250,000 schoolchildren. 
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Speaking to an audience in his native 
Germany, Space Scientist Wernher von 
Braun, 47, advanced the thesis that sci- 
entists should not be held responsible for 
the ultimate use of the weapons they de- 
velop. Von Braun then went to London, 
where he is best remembered as the Ger- 
man scientist who developed the ballistic 
missile V-2 for the Nazis—and at least one 
reporter doggedly held the scientist re- 
sponsible. “How do you feel now about 
your work during the war and its effects 
on my country?” “I greatly regret the 
abuse of science, but there is an old Eng- 
lish saying, ‘My country, right or wrong,’ 
and that goes for Germany too.” Later in 
his visit, the missileman’s tone was soft- 
er. “There are still many scars in people’s 
hearts,”’ he said. “London has always been 
my favorite city. I want to say how sorry 
I am.” 


Cold as sculptured ice, Ingrid Berg- 
man faced Roberto Rossellini in a Rom- 
an court, there to do battle against his lat- 
est attempt to gain permanent custody 
of their three children, who are now in the 
13th week of a two-month visit with their 
father. Distantly, she called him “Signor 
Rossellini.” He baked her in a Latin gaze. 
“Ingrid,” he said, “call me Roberto.” With 
that. her reserve melted into tears. When 
the show was over, Judge Giovanni Sa- 
lemi agreed to let her keep the children. 
She could pick them up next month. 

The gossip popped corks and bubbled 
through Paris. Long-legged Actress-Model 
Suzy Parker, 26, was seeing a lot of Wall 
Street’s impeccable, rich, 70-year-old Wid- 
ower Paul V. Shields (brother and invest- 
ment banking partner of Champion 





Milton Greene 
Actress PARKER 
On the sunny side of discreet. 
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Yachtsman Cornelius Shields, “the grey 
fox of Long Island Sound”). Both Suzy 
and Shields had slipped out of Paris— 
quietly, deftly, on the sunny side of dis- 
creet. “Suzy is just taking a vacation,” 
said her French husband. who has been 
seeing her now and then. “Ah oui,”’ said 
the gossips knowingly. Meanwhile, senti- 
mental fans remembered Suzy as the 
young heroine of Ten North Frederick, 
who responds to the passion of her room- 
mate’s father, Gary Cooper. And, coinci- 
dentally, Actor Cooper, 58, is the real-life 
son-in-law of Paul V. Shields. 

Changing pace, the Sahara in Las Vegas 
was offering a “family show” (no nudes; 
Dan Dailey), and the first family of one- 
time Yankee Clipper Joe DiMaggio 
turned up for the occasion. Look-alike 








Ass sted Press 
DiMaccio & MoTHER 
On a final bat. 


Joe Jr., 17, with his mother, sometime 
Cinemactress Dorothy Arnold, 41, was 
having a final bat before returning to New 
Jersey’s Lawrenceville School, where he 
plays no baseball, but puts the shot. 

Opening at Manhattan’s Copacabana 
Joe E. Lewis entertained an audience that 
included his usual hecklers, one of whom 
was soon on the short end of a new Lewis 
squelch: “Sir, you're a disgrace to your 
sex, Whichever that may be. 

As Nikita Khrushchev packed his extra 
truthbrush, someone else beat him to the 
U.S.’s broad, well-woofed welcome mat. 
In New York Harbor’s Gravesend Bay 
the new Holland-America liner Rotter- 
dam met the Dutch destroyer Gelderland, 
transferred a special passenger: plumply 
pretty Princess Beatrix, 21, heiress pre- 
sumptive to the throne of The Nether- 
lands. Under cloudbursts of ticker tape, 
she was driven up lower Broadway, in- 
cidentally passing over the site where ma- 








John Duprey—N.Y Doily News 
Princess BEATRIX 
Ona well-woofed mat. 


rooned Dutch sailors spent the winter of 
1613 as the first white inhabitants of 
Manhattan. In the U.S. for ten days, the 
princess would lunch with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington, but would spend 
much of her time in the Hudson River 
Valley, helping to commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of its exploration by the 
Dutch captain of The Half Moon. 

Physicist Edward Teller traversed the 
north side of Oregon’s Mount Hood with 
his son Paul, 16, and daughter Susan 
Wendi, 13. Darkness trapped them near a 
swollen stream, and the “Father of the 
H-Bomb” thought the water looked too 
heavy to be forded at night. When rescu- 
ers reached them in the cold predawn 
Teller assured them: “We were not lost. 
We simply got a late start.” Said one 
rescuer ambiguously: “Dr. Teller had a 
good case of the shakes.” 

All dressed up in a circle pin, a pearl 
necklace, an orchid and an ageless smile, 
Anna Mary Robertson (Grandma) Mo- 
ses handled a silver knife with the art 
that comes from practice. She was cutting 
birthday cake No. 99, 

7 «§ 

Coming out into the light for the first 
time since he disgraced himself by win 
ning the Nobel Prize for literature, Rus- 
Novelist Boris Pasternak listened 
to a performance by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Earlier in the day 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein had led 
the players in passages from Aaron Cop- 
land’s suite, Billy the Kid, and Dmitry 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 7, finding 
in the two compositions an off-the-cufi 
evidence that Russian and U.S. cultures 
share a similar sense of humor and a 
“touching naiveté” and frankness, ‘‘al- 
though our political differences do not 
always allow it.” In a dramatic last con- 
cert ending their 20-day Russian tour, the 


sia’s 
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Delta DC-8 Royalg*Jet Service is for Everybody 


Deluxe First Class and Thrifty Supercoach rene 


Passengers on Delta’s initial DC-8 Royal Jet Service flights between 
Atlanta and New York will be quick to recognize that a new standard 
of luxury and comfort has been established in this swift moving Jet Age. 


World’s newest, largest true jetliner, the DC-8 is years ahead in de- 
sign and decor. Quiet, vibration-free cabins of new beauty and spacious- 
ness feature the accommodations for both first class and supercoach 
passengers. Cruising at nearly 600 mph, these luxurious jetliners provide 
a host of new conveniences and substantially more individual room for 
all passengers. Inaugural service over routes shown on the map will 
be effective: a Atlanta-New York, now operating 4 Chicago-Miami, Atlanta-Miami, Oct. 15 


a Remainder of pattern by late November 


Reservations now being 
accepted on all routes, 


AIR LINE S 





CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA 
aA A 


MIAMI 


DCO-8 


SFTLINER 


NEW YORK 
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if you talk shipping... 


Bank of America speaks your language 





From dockside to deep tank, manifest to market- loan for ship construction — Bank of America 
Bank of America has men who know shipping. offers a banking package that anticipates your 
Just as we have experts in construction, plastics, needs. Wherever your interests lie—in California, 
textiles, and other specialized fields of business. the nation, or around the world—you’ll find our 

It’s our business to serve your business. global facilities a valuable supplement to your own 
Whether it’s a retirement program for company organization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 


employes, the handling of foreign credits, or a language, talk to 


GANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST ANO SAVINGS ASSOCIATION «© MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION « HEAD OFFICES, SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 








Philharmonic produced a storm of bravos 
with Samuel Barber’s Second Essay for 
Orchestra, Beethoven's Seventh Sympho- 
ny, and Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5. 
Afterward, Shostakovich rushed to the 
stage to embrace Lenny. Pasternak went 
backstage to kiss Lenny, cried: “You 
have taken us up to heaven. I’ve never 
felt so close to the esthetic truth. When 
I hear you, I know why you were born.” 
Said Lenny: “I adore this man.” 

In Spain collecting more of what an 
untriendly critic once callea “Bull in the 
Afternoon,” Novelist Ernest Hemingway 
took time out from research on a new 
book to answer an invitation from the 
Soviet Union’s Literary Gazette. Would 
Papa come to Russia with Ike? “Why 
should I go to Russia while there is bull- 
fighting in Spain?” If the Soviets would 
also invite Matador Antonio Ordéfez 
(brilliant torero son of the bullfighter por- 
trayed in The Sun Also Rises), Heming- 
way said he might reconsider. 

For the second consecutive year Miss 
Mississippi became Miss America: 
Natchez’ brunette, green-eyed, 20-year- 
old Lynda Lee Mead (36-24-36; 5 ft. 7 
in.; 120 lbs.), successor and University of 
Mississippi Chi Omega sorority sister of 
1959's brunette Mary Ann Mobley, 22 
(344-22-35; 5 ft. 5 in.; 114 lbs.). 


New York Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler got another chance to say yes, ducked 
again. Forty top Republicans in New 
Hampshire (notable exceptions: two Nix- 
onmen: U.S. Senator Styles Bridges and 
G.O.P. State Chairman T. Borden Walk- 
er) urged Rockefeller to run for the 1960 
Republican nomination in the primary 
next March (the nation’s first). Replied 
Rockefeller: “I wish I could give you a 
definite ‘Yes’ or ‘No!'. . . but in all hon- 
esty I feel I cannot.” 

In the name of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Bandleader Benny Goodman presented 
the N.A.A.C.P.’s 44th annual Spingarn 
Award (for high achievement by an Amer- 
ican Negro) to “an old and cherished 
friend.” Added to such names as George 
Washington Carver, Marian Anderson, 
Richard Wright, Ralph Bunche and Jackie 
Robinson: the jazz world’s Edward Ken- 
nedy (“Duke”) Ellington. 

In a white feather hat and a gleaming 
brocade coat, Britain's Dame Edith Sit- 
well, 72, gave a poetry recital at Edin- 
burgh. Part of the audience could not 
make out what she was saying; someone 
politely said so. “Get a hearing aid.” said 
Dame Edith, “I am not going to shout.” 
Someone else complained that her notes 
were obscuring her face. “You won't like 
it if you do see it,” she promised. Who did 
she think she was? “The reason I am 
thought eccentric is that I won't be taught 
my job by a lot of pipsqueaks. I will not 
allow people to bore me. Nobody has ever 
been more alive than I. I am an electric 
eel in a pond full of flatfish.” 
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GEORGE A. SIMPSON 


of Hillsborough, California, 
owner of the San Francisco 
Casing Com ny, is a typical 
“Preferred Risk” who saved 
money on his home insurance. 
General Insurance Company 
of America commissioned 
Stan Galli, nationally promi- 
nent artist, to make this por- 
trait sketch. 


















“Being a ‘Preferred Risk’ saved me money?” 


George A. Simpson takes pride in his home . . . so he naturally has fewer losses. 
This means cash savings with General's “All-In-One” Homeowners insurance*. 

If you qualify as a “Preferred Risk” homeowner you can protect virtually all | 
of your possessions in one policy with one convenient premium . . . and with 


credit for existing insurance! 
Your nearby General Insurance Company agent is listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Call him today or write us at Dept. B9, Seattle. 


*Not in Maine and Vermont~savings through dividends in some States. 


ARE YOU A “PREFERRED RISK"? 
Earning General's exclusive Gold 

Card is not a matter of wealth or 
position. Any responsible person 


who takes pride in his possessions 
can qualify for General's “All-In- 





One” Homeowners policy. 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
oO F AM E RICA Companion Companies: SAFECO Insurance Company of 


America (money-saving auto insurance) and LIFECO Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Seattle. Division Offices: New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, Canada 
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Plastic School 


changeable are U.S. communities 
that new schools can become obsolete to- 
morrow. Needed: buildings as portable as 
tepees, as stretchable as the mind. Last 
week the nearest thing to this ideal was 
announced by M.I.T.’s department of ar- 
chitecture—a plastic prefab school that 
can erected on its foundation in a 
week, dismantled and reassembled else- 
where in about two. 

The secret: a series of steel-and-plastic 
“tree units,’ which look like beach um- 
brellas with canopies curving upward in- 
stead of down. Bolted together, they form 
ceilings and roof; supporting pipe columns 
carry the load. By simply adding or sub- 
tracting tree units, the school can be ex- 
panded as the community's needs change 
—or moved to a new site. 

So far the school exists only in model 
form in the office of Architecture Profes- 
sor Marvin E. Goody, who heads an 
M.I.T. team working on the project under 
a grant from Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Goody cannot yet predict how much a 
full-scale model would cost. But it could 
be planned in one-third the time needed 


So 





be 


for designing conventional schools, and 
built twice as fast. 
The Cut-Rate Schmidts 

Big families are fine—until a_hard- 


pressed father has to pay two or three 
college tuitions at once. Last week the 
jolt was eased by the University of Port- 
land (Ore.), a Roman Catholic institution 
(enrollment: 1,550) which announced an 
unusual sliding-scale plan for big families. 
Terms: full $660 tuition for a family’s 
first scholar, $440 for a second in at- 
tendance at the same time, $220 for a 
third—nothing for all thereafter. 

To Salem Real Estate Man 
Schmidt—father of eleven—it 


Harold 


was a bo- 


nanza. His son Denny, 21, is a Portland 
senior: Son Keith, 22, and Daughters 
Victoria Anne, 20, and Margarite May 


18, are entering freshmen. The new plan 





not only halves their total tuition to 
$1,320; the four are also paying it them- 








selves by working at outside jobs and 
starting their own boardinghouse for six 


Portland coeds. 
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Portable as a tepee, stretchable as the n 


Mopet oF M.I.T.’s New “Tre 


EDUCATION 


Score for More 


To pick freshmen without a score card 
is getting to be no way to run a college. 
Who are they? What can they do? Are 
they even college material? Soaring enroll- 
ment demands precise answers, and only 





12% of U.S. colleges (250) belong to the 
famed College Entrance Examination 
Board, which serves mainly renowned 


Eastern institutions. 

Last week the other 88% found a sorely 
needed traffic cop: the new American Col- 
lege Testing Program, brainchild of Presi- 
dent E. F. Lindquist of the Measurement 
Research Center at the State University 
of Iowa. Using Lindquist’s whizbang 
$1,000,000 scoring machines (6,000 an- 
swer sheets an hour), ACT is aimed at 
Midwestern colleges that have finally 
started using entrance exams and want to 
maintain uniform standards. 

This fall ACT will screen 150,000 high 
school seniors aspiring to some 250 col- 
leges in 14 states. Results will go to the 
student, his the of his 


school colleges 


Iowa’s Linpouist & ScoRING MACHINE 
Whizbang knows what they c 


an co. 








Unrr” ScHOOL 


d. 


choice. Price per student: $3, half the 
usual College Board fee. Another differ- 
ence; the most widely used board test 
covers ability in English and math; ACT 
tests ability in English, math, social stud- 
ies and natural sciences. Ostensibly, ACT 
is not competing with the board. With all 
freshmen due to jump from 711,000 this 
year to 1,267,000 by 1969, both organiza- 
tions are likely to share ample business for 
years to come. 


Out of Africa 


Into the halls of U.S. higher education 
last week marched an exotic vanguard 
81 African students, including 78 Kenyans 
—the largest group ever to arrive from 
the British colony that most Americans 
know vaguely the land of the Mau 
Mau. What the Kenyans knew about the 
U.S. was more specific: scholarships total- 
ing some $100,000 were sending them to 
52 colleges and universities, from Howard 
to Hawaii. The event was not one to 
make British colonial officials cheer. 

The instigator was Kenya’s canny Pol- 
itician Tom Mboya, 28, currently em- 
broiled in a hot fight to expand his native 
party (see ForeIGN News). When Mboya 
swept through the U.S. on a speaking tour 
last spring, he roused support for a stir- 
ring project: giving able young Kenyans 
a crack at higher education. The Royal 
Technical College of East Africa in Nai- 
robi grants only sub-university diplomas. 
Kenyans with a yen for more than a 
technical degree must go to Uganda’s Ma- 
kerere College, an affiliate of the Univer- 
sity of London, or somehow find their 
way overseas. 

To Mboya’s aid came prominent U.S. 
Negroes—notably ex-Dodger Jackie Rob- 
inson, Balladeer Harry Belafonte, Actor 
Sidney Poitier. In flowed the scholarships. 
The Americans chipped in plane fare 
Africans chipped in pocket money. Care- 
fully screened by Mboya, the 81 students 
enplaned for New York. 

Robinson, Belafonte and Poitier let fly 
with a charge that Kenya’s higher educa- 


as 





tional opportunities “are nonexistent un- 
der the repressive colonial system.” “The 
facts are very different,’ snapped the 


British embassy’s Colonial Attaché Doug- 
las Williams in a letter to the New York 
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Who’s taking 
world-wide 
care of you? 


HAT happens to you in a foreign country after you 


get there? 

Ask any BOAC passenger who has been to Rome or 
Karachi or Bangkok or Hong Kong! In foreign-language 
countries like these, you too will be glad to feel you’re a 
guest of BOAC. 


Your Travel Agent knows that your Tour includes de- 
sirable arrangements made locally by Tour Specialists... 
when you BOOK BOAC. 

The right hotel to be comfortable in...the better rooms 
and rates...the nicer places to eat... the really interesting 
things to see and do... BOAC takes good care of you, all 
along your route! 

Suppose you're taking the “Adventures in Asia” Tour 
(30 days, prices from $2190 to $2803 at New York; similar 
prices from other cities). 

Here is just one example of the interesting arrange- 
ments BOAC makes for you: 

INDIA. On the 18th day of your trip, you are in 
Darjeeling, one of Kipling’s “Hill Stations.” The 
highlight of this day is a very early morning excur- 
sion to Tiger Hill to see the sun rise over Mt. Everest, 
29,002 feet high. The sun, rising in the East, hits the 
Eastern slopes of Mt. Everest, causing a display of 
scenic beauty that will never be forgotten. 

Or, if you’re on BOAC’s “Pacific Circle” Tour (50 
days, prices from $2918 to $3531 at New York) you fly 
from Jakarta to Singapore and thence to Johore to visit 
the Palace of the Sultan of Johore. 
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Her Coat is by British Sportleigh...her Bag by BOAC...all their 
Tour Arrangements “as easy as B-O-A-C”... the airline that looks 
after you in 51 countries on 6 continents. 


Arrange your whole Tour 
“care BOAC”...the airline 
that flies pure jet Comet 4’s 
and jet-prop Britannia’s 
world-wide. 


Consult a Travel Agent 
or mail this in: 


r 
| 

| . . . 

| 

| CD Send world-wide Tour folder. 1) Tell me how Ican 
| pay 10% down and take 20 months for the balance. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Dept. R-3, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
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SHE: 
the book says 3 to 1 


HE: 
the boys say 10 to 1 
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Renae BED” 
Who's wrong? Neither. Make 
your Martini as you like it. Do 
remember, though, there is no 
substitute for the subtle dryness 
and delicate flavor of Gordon's 
Gin—original base and inspira- 
tion of aclassic Martini. The Gin 
that made the Martini famous... 
sull makes it best...3 to 1 or 10 
to 1. First distilled in 1769—Gor- 
don’s Gin is still traditionally dis- 
ulled for authentic Gin quality. 
Any bartender worth his pow- 
dered sugar knows he can stake 
his reputation on the superb taste 
of any Gin drink mixed with 
Gordon's Gin. And so can you! 





100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - 90 
PROOF - GORDON’S ORY GIN CO. LTD,, LINDEN, N. J. 
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Stupents Mutisya, NABUTETE, MALOY 
The lion was elsewhere. 


Times. His version: 451 native Kenyans 
are pursuing higher education this year 
on government scholarships—79 at the 
Royal Technical College, 325 at Makerere 
College, 45 in Britain, two in Canada. 
Countered Tom Mboya: the statistics, in 
a land with an African population of 
6,000,000, “are an indictment of British 
attitudes toward African education.” 
The argument on British colonial pol- 
icy continued, but in Manhattan the 81 
students were busy answering reporters’ 
questions about other matters. In clipped 
British accents, Masai Tribesman Geof- 
frey M. Ole Maloy reported that his 
hunting trophies include four cobras, two 
antelopes and a rhinoceros. But his tribal 
status. Maloy explained politely, is still 
| not high. He has never taken part in the 
Eunoto ceremony (killing a lion in order 
to become an elder). “My father does not 
wish that I participate. Although he killed 
a lion in his youth, he has become some- 
what involved in Western civilization.” 
| Other students patiently spelled the 
| names of their tribes: Kikuyu, Luo, 
Embu, Meru. Kamba, Kalenjin, Aba- 
luhya. And why had Samuel Mutisya and 
Frank Nabutete chosen, of all places, a 
Negro college (Philander Smith) in Little 
Rock, Ark.? “I want the experience,” 
mused Student Nabutete. “It might be 
useful when I go back home.” 


Experts on Call 
For years, teachers have beseeched par- 
ents to lend a hand in schools. Lexington, 
Mass. has found a way to put them to 
work. Last week, when Art Teacher Paul 
Ciano wanted technical advice, all he had 
to do was flip open a fat new directory 
of citizen volunteers. He picked out a 
professional painter, a package designer 
and an M.L.T. professor of sculpture—all 
| enrolled in a unique campaign to prod 
outside talent into the town's classrooms. 
Like almost every U.S. community, 


Lexington (pop. 23.500) is full of skilled 
specialists and passionate hobbyists. Last 
year Richard Woodward, 36, director of 
audio-visual education in Lexington’s pub- 
lic schools, decided to find out just how 
wide and deep the treasure-trove lay. 
With clerical aid from the League of 
Women Voters, he mailed out help- 
wanted appeals to Lexington’s 6,800 home 
addresses. For $186 in postage stamps, he 
got back a rich haul. Examples 
@ A rabbi-metallurgist prepared to lecture 
any time on ancient history. His spe- 
cialty: the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
@ A banker ready to discuss either his 
g-to-5 profession or his sideline, firearms. 
@ A book editor who volunteered: “I 
love to talk about my job.” 
@ A greenhouse laborer who is a con- 
noisseur of model railroads, both German 
and American. 
@ Veteran travelers who have been every- 
where, from the Arctic to Antarctica. 
G So many engineers of different varieties 
that Woodward needed four pages to list 
them. Among them: top electronic ex- 
perts from Raytheon, Sylvania and Trans- 
Sonics, all located near Lexington on 
booming Route 128 (Time, July 13). 
@ Scattered through Woodward's swelling 
roster are such noted local residents as 
Architect Hugh Stubbins, Bacteriologist 
Robert Gohd, Chemist Charles Coryell 
and Geologist Louis DeGoes. 
Consulting the 500-name list from A 
(for actuary) to W (for wrestling), Lex- 
ington’s teachers mapped guest lectures 
by part-time pedagogues all during the 
coming year. “We were spending money 
on film strips.” says Dick Woodward, 
“when within our own community we had 
firsthand sources more effective than any- 
thing we could buy.”’ Equally impressive, 
adds Woodward, is a significant fringe 
benefit. “This is a way to get people in- 
terested in the schools, and that’s the 
best way to get better schools.” 
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iC Mae eElOmcl Comm uasumeleriem the Nautilus 


August 1958, the Nautilus leaves 
Hawaii. Remington Rand “99” Calcu 
lator’s assignment—fast, accurate fig 
urework 

For accuracy, all essential factors are 
printed on tape—answers printed in 
red. For speed, automatic multiplicatio 
and division—the “99" serves as at 
adding machine, too. One “99” C 
lator serves e two machines w 
eeded 




















otherwise be 
11:15 p.m. EDT, August 3, 1958, the 
Nautilus sails under the North Pole 
Man's first trip under the Arct 











speed and endurance records of 
leagues (8,146 mi.) in 19 days from 
Hawaii to Europe, the Nautilus. It takes 
a lot of figurework 

Thank you Navy for ordering the “99 
aboard the Nautilus. Today, every 
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a smal 
uch less with trade-in 
on Rand Office 
Room 1930 
Avenue South, New York 10 


THE Jown paymen 
9764068 Contact your loca 


or 





Trouble-shooter extraordinary 


When the machines of industry stop, minutes wasted 


mean money wasted. A Cushman Truckster can zip 
through a maze of machinery in jig time. This com- 
plete maintenance-plant-on-wheels carries up to 800 
pounds of equipment, helps put machines back in pro- 
duction in a ji 

Cushman’s long-life, low-maintenance utility vehi- 
cles have hundreds of uses in industry, t ol and 
sports. See them all—Trucksters, Golfers, and two- 
wheeled Eagles- at your Cushman dealer 

And see all the other Outboard Marine products 
listed below. They’re safe, reliable, and easy to oper- 


ate ... designed for peerless pleasure outdoors! 


for work and play millions depend on the products of 


2 QUTBOARD MARINE 


JOHNSON, EVINWUDE, GALE BUCCANEER “ * LAWN-BOY POWER wow + MIDLAND POWER * MONEER AWS ¢ CUSHMAN 
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Shadow for Substance 


The action was so dull at the U.S. 
tennis nationals at Forest Hills last week 
that the New York Times’s Allyn Baum, 
looking for a new angle, snapped Peru’s 
Alex Olmedo lunging for a ball. The Times 
airbrushed out the player and printed his 
shadow, making it look like an ancient 
cave painting (see cut). The picture made 
a telling point: amateur tennis was only 
a shadow of its former self. 

U.S. tennis is in a poor state. With the 
single exception of Cincinnati’s crew-cut 
Tony Trabert, who turned pro in 1955, 
the U.S. has not produced a tennis star 
of consistent world championship caliber 
since Pancho Gonzales began to play for 
pay in 1949. Furthermore, the raids of 
Pro Promoter Jack Kramer on Australia’s 
crack performers have lopped off amateur 
stars as fast as they emerged. Three years 
ago an erratic, second-string southpaw 
named Neale Fraser was ranked well be- 
hind Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall, was 
later overshadowed by Mal Anderson and 
Ashley Cooper, But with all four lured 
away by Kramer, Fraser was left as Aus- 
tralia’s best. Yet last week Fraser had 
little trouble blazing his way to the finals 
with his spinning serve. Across the net 
was Peru’s Alex Olmedo, who agreeably 
enough had won the Davis Cup for the 
U.S. in 1958, ineptly enough helped kick 
it away this year. The routed Americans 
were up in the stadium. 

Fallen on such hard times, U.S. tennis 
experts turned to fretting about the un- 
even bounces produced by the chewed-up 
grass courts (predicted Kramer: “Some 
day all of Forest Hills will be cement”), 
grumbled that the big serve and put- 
away volley were ruining the game. Few 
outside the closed clique that governs 
amateur tennis in the U.S. seemed to 
care when Fraser walked off with the 
men’s title, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, 6-4. 

In the women’s half, the story was 
more of the same. In the first all-foreign 
women’s final since 1937, Brazil's Maria 
Bueno, 19, the dark-haired Wimbledon 
champion, beat Christine Truman, Brit- 
ain’s power-hitting six-footer. It was the 
first time in the 79-year history of the 
U.S. championships that no American 
appeared in either title match, 


One-Girl Swim 


The freckled 15-year-old blonde gripped 
the starting block with her toes, inhaled 
deeply, and hit the water at the gun with 
long, smooth strokes. When she flashed 
home last week in 4:55.9 for the 4oo 
meters, Chris von Saltza of Saratoga. 
Calif. had broken her U.S. record by 2.2 
sec., neatly finished the job of turning 
Chicago’s Pan-American Games into a one- 
girl swim. In all, Chris carried off five 
gold medals: she won the 100, 200 and 400 
meters, was a member of the winning team 
in the 4oo-meter freestyle relay and the 
4oo-meter medley. What was more. all of 
the times were Pan-American records. 
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SHapowy Otmepo at Forest HILts 
Hard times. 


To make her 4oo-meter victory even 
sweeter, Chris beat her great home-state 
rival, Berkeley’s husky, 17-year-old Sylvia 
Ruuska (Time, Mar. 9) by a full 7.5 sec., 
established herself as the most promising 
U.S. freestyler in years. Even so, Chris 
is still far from her peak. A leggy 5 ft. ro 
in., 141 Ibs., she is still filling out, should 
be faster yet in the Rome Olympics next 
August against the great Australians. Be- 
yond that, her future seems unlimited to 
her coach, George Haines. “If Chris can 
keep interested in swimming, she could hit 
fantastic marks by 1964,” he says, then 
adds almost wistfully: “But she’s a 
straight-A student, and she is already 
thinking of college.” 


The Tortured Arm 


The arm is one of the most remarkable 
relics in baseball. Years of catastrophe 
have put a permanent crook in the elbow. 
Under the strain of a game, the arm 
literally shortens two inches. Says one 
National League trainer: “You name it, 
that arm has it—bone chips, arthritis, a 





Fred Lyon—Ropho-Guillumette 
FREESTYLER VON SALTZA 
Great expectations. 


pathological condition, anything that can 
go wrong.” 

The battered right arm belongs to a 
powerful (6 ft. 4 in., 212 Ibs.) Negro 
of melancholy mien named Sad Sam 
(“Toothpick”) Jones, 33. and it is largely 
responsible for putting the San Fran- 
cisco Giants on a tottering perch at the 
head of the National League. Last week 
Sad Sam chomped morosely on his cus- 
tomary toothpick and turned a sullen eye 
on the Philadelphia Phillies. His crackling 
curve ball seemed about to eviscerate 
righthanded batters before breaking 
sharply to catch an inside corner. Hum- 
ming and hopping, his fast ball loosened 
up any Philly who dared dig in too firmly. 
When he was through, the Giants had 
won 9-1, and Jones had scored his second 
victory in six days to become the Giants’ 
first 20-game winner (20-12) since 1956. 

First Million. As a starting pitcher, 
Sad Sam (“Take a look at this mug. 
What else can they call me?”) is at his 
grim best against the Giants’ challengers. 
He has five wins over Milwaukee, three 
over Los Angeles. What is more, Jones is 
willing and able to trudge in from the 
bullpen to save a game. Despite its 
long medical history, Jones’s arm_ is 
plenty strong enough to stand the strain. 
It always was; his problem was control. 
Although he had not played much base- 
ball growing up in Monongah, W. Va. 
(pop. 1,622), Jones developed such speed 
that Army Air Corps coaches turned him 
into a scatter-armed fireballer during 
World War II. After the war, Wild Man 
Jones wandered with indifferent success 
through the Indians’ system until 1955. 
when he was sold to the Chicago Cubs. 

There, Jones pitched a no-hitter, but 
never began to realize his potential until 
he went to the St. Louis Cardinals in 
1957. Last year he had a record of 
14-13, but led the league’s starters with 
an earned-run average of 2.88, and struck 
out 225 batters. Traded to the Giants, 
Jones has had no trouble finding the plate 
this season: “I guess when you throw a 
million balls you learn what’s going over 
and what ain't.” 

Flat v. Round. By dugout standards, 
Jones is something of a wit, delights in 
snipping up the socks and shorts of team- 
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LIKE JAZZ .. . Some of the amateur jazz 
groups we know are having a ball ex- 
changing tapes of jam sessions with other 
combos, Sometimes they make it competi- 
tive, one sending a tape to another with 
a challenge to do better. (“Cut them out” 
is the term.) New “SCOTCH” BRAND Tartan 
Series tapes assure sensitive recording, big 
tonal range and economy, perfect for jazz. 


LIKE FLICKS... Your tape recorder and 
a bit of imagination will add up to semi- 
synchronized sound tracks for your home 
movies. Background sounds, narration— 
and you can turn the volume up if some- 
one starts talking during a screening. 





FEATURED LISTENING EVENT 


MUSICAL PORTRAIT... RUSSIA 


On-the-spot tapes, made in Russia, 
picturing national personality in music 


NBC RADIO NETWORK, MONDAY, SEPT. 21 
8:35 to 9:30 P.M., NEW YORK TIME 
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NO GOOF... Nothing worse than erasing 
your favorite tape by mistake. Play safe 
and make it easier to find the tape you 
want by splicing a section of “Scotch” 
BRAND Leader and Timing Tape, No. 43P, 
to each end of the reel. Identify with title 
or number and mark tape boxes accord- 
ingly. You can write on Leader and Tim- 
ing Tape with pen or pencil. 

SELF-MADE... Many young salesmen are 
putting spare time to good use taping their 
pitches. A playback lets them know how 
they sound to prospects. Next thing you 
know we'll have electronic Horatio Algers. 


SCOTCH" BRAND 
MAGNETIC TAPE 





Misetsors Mw 





nitmron <---> 


"SCOTCH" is a registered trademark of 3M Co., St Paul 6, Minn. 
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| mates, who retaliate by cutting the brims 

off the hats he wears to cover his thinning, 
reddish-brown hair. Jones also always 
wears a toothpick in a corner of his 
mouth, although he once almost choked 
when one stuck in his throat after a 
collision with Milwaukee’s Hank Aaron. 
“I'm strictly a flat-toothpick man,” says 
Jones. “Those round ones get stuck be- 
tween the bicuspids and molars. And I 
don’t go much for those perfumed quill 
kind either—too dangerous.” 

Jones and the Giants know that this is 
the week that may decide the three-way 
pennant fight: they play two games with 

| Milwaukee, three with Los Angeles. Sad 
Sam is ready. “The arm's been ten years 
hurting,” he says. “Now I've got control 
of this crooked elbow, I don’t mind 
when it hurts.” 


Faster Through a Loophole 

When the fleet set sail out of Stamford, 
Conn. for the 25th annual round-trip 
race to Martha's Vineyard, skippers 
blinked at the sight of Bill Luders’ 39-ft. 
Storm: she was carrying no boom and no 
mainsail. But when the fleet made it back 
to Stamford, Luders had sailed off with 
the race, Storm’s win dramatized the fact 
that in distance racing these days, victory 
often goes not to the fastest but to the 
designer who gets the mostest out of The 
Rule—the complex, 27-page system of 
handicapping spelled out in detail in 1934 
by the Cruising Club of America to even 
up boats of various shapes, sizes and 
styles. 

The formula picks out the theoretically 
fastest (“scratch”) boat, assigns varying 
time allowances to boats that are theoret- 
ically slower. The hope was that it would 
allow boats designed for seaworthiness 
and family cruising to compete with rac- 
ing machines. Bases for the formula were 
assumptions that were sacred 30 years 
ago: fast boats must have deep keels, tall 
masts, narrow beams; slow boats have 
the opposite. 

Since World War II, designers have 
been busy as sea lawyers (or sea serpents) 
looking for loopholes. and building boats 
to make the most of them. Scion of the 
family-founded Luders Marine Construc- 
tion Co., wiry, blond Bill Luders, 49, is 
one of the U.S.'s best sailors (at 16, he 
was 6-meter champion), knows the for- 
mula like his arithmetic tables. This year 
he realized that the formula assumes the 
boat will carry a mainsail, allows the use 
of jibs of any size without penalty. By 
weighing anchor without a mainsail for 
the Vineyard race, Luders got a bonus of 
an extra four hours’ handicap. Instead of 
using Storm’s normal headsails, he hoisted 
a gigantic genoa jib that was fully 34 ft. 
at the foot, had an area of 716 sq. ft.— 
more than the regular mainsail and fore- 
triangle combined. 

Under her unorthodox rig, Storm sailed 
fine, both on and off the wind. She 
finished 3 hr. 18 min. 26 sec. behind the 
scratch boat. But with the extra four 
hours’ handicap, Storm won handily, beat 
the ficet on corrected time. 

Luders’ coup came just as the Cruising 














Ray Zeleski 


GIANTS’ JONES 
After a million pains, the plate. 


Club rule committee was sitting down to 
the thankless task of considering revisions 
of the formula. Loudest gripe is against 
the designers’ most ‘successful postwar 
innovation—short, wide-beamed center- 
boarders that not only run faster off the 
wind but also drive relatively well into the 
wind matched against their deep-kee!ed 
rivals, who have to give them time under 
the formula. Most famous of these boats 
is Olin Stephens’ Finisterre, which all but 
revolutionized ocean racing by winning 
the Bermuda race in 1956 and 1958. 

At least the committee will not have to 
worry about Luders’ fouling up other 
major races. “I wanted to point out the 
loophole to the committee,” says Luders, 
“and I wanted to try out the rig to see 
if it would work. But this is the last time. 
We've had our fun.” 


Scoreboard 

@ When she was done coiling into a fig- 
ure-eight windup and uncoiling curves, 
change-ups and fastballs, Bertha Ragan, 
35. had again showed she was the greatest 
pitcher in women’s softball by throwing 
four shutouts (including one no-hitter) 
to lead her Raybestos Brakettes of Strat- 
ford, Conn. to their second successive 
championship on their home field in the 
26th World Softball tournament. 

@ Throwing his fork ball with its usual 
effect, cold-eyed Reliever Elroy Face of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates stopped a rally in 
the eighth, but gave up two runs in the 
ninth to lose to the Dodgers, 5-4, dropped 
his first game since May 30, 1958 
and snapped a 22-game winning streak. 
Cracked Face, as he regarded his 17-1 
record; “Well, Walter Johnson lost too.” 
@ At a meet in Salt Lake City, rotund 
(5 ft. 5 in., 190 Ibs.), taciturn Arnold 
Riegger, 39, a sometime airplane mechanic 
of Longview, Wash., who has broken near- 
ly every trapshooting record in the last 
eleven years, blasted 300 clay pigeons out 
of the sky, running his streak to 1,307 
for a new world record. 
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I'll admit it... 


I know little about 
insurance, but— 


... 1 do know that I can’t afford 
to lose the money I’ve put into my 
home, my savings or other things 
I own, to satisfy a claim for some 
accident. 


So I play it safe! I take my insur- 
ance problems to an insurance ex- 
pert, the same as I go to a doctor 
when I’m sick or to a lawyer when 
I need legal advice. I give him the 
facts and answer his questions. Then 
after he has analyzed them, he tells 
me what coverages I need and in 
what amounts... and explains 
fully just how I’m protected. 


Yes,I think it is wise to deal with 
an INDEPENDENT INSURANCE 
AGENT who is a specialist in 
his field. For then you get 
professional advice; can talk 
things over when necessary, 
and most importantly you 
have a friend nearby ready 
to guide and help you should 
you have a loss. 

















For the name 
of a nearby 
America Fore Loyalty 
Group insurance agent, 
call Western Union 
by number and ask 
for Operator 25. 


America Fore 


Loyalty Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY « FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY «+ FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK » NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK « MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. » SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Camera Press—Pix 


Onassis, CALLAS & MENEGHINI 
Sailors, went the sea dog's barcarolle, do not usually go for sopranos. 


MUSIC 





Love & Money 


Maria Meneghini Callas, a famous diva Soprano 
Giovanni Meneghini, her aging husband _ . Bass 
Elsa Maxwell, her trusted confidante Baritone 
Evangelia Callas, her estranged mother Contralto 
Aristotle Onassis, a wealthy shipowner Tenor 
Athina Onassis, his beautiful young wife. . Mezzo 


The theme would have appealed to any 
opera composer from Donizetti to Kurt 
Weill: money and love. But particularly 
the former, since as Somerset Maugham 
put it, “In the end 
to money.” 

She was the daughter of an immigrant 
Greek druggist in New York, a fat ugly 
duckling with myopic eyes, who turned to 
singing to forget the feeling of being un- 
wanted in a broken home. He was a mid- 
dle-aged Italian building-materials tycoon. 
Under his loving care, the fat duckling 
slimmed herself from 213 Ibs. into a glam- 
orous creature, and became the most fabu- 
lously acclaimed opera singer of her time. 
rhe tokens of their happiness accumulat- 
ed: a villa at Sirmione, two palaces in 
Verona, numerous art objects, jewelry, 
autos, motorboats and joint bank ac- 
counts. Their love, it seemed, thrived on 
money, and money thrived on love, And 
vet last week, after ten years of this 
golden idyl. Callas, 35, and Meneghini, 64, 
announced that they were “definitely and 
irreparably” separated. 

"| Was Ill." The crisis came on the 
sleek, white, 322-ft. yacht of Greek Ship- 
ping Tycoon Aristotle Onassis, 53. Onas- 
sis, too, was a man who knew the value of 
money. Starting as a night telephone oper- 
ator in Buenos Aires, he had taken shrewd 
advantage of a wave of deflation to build 
one of the world’s largest tanker fleets 
and accumulate a fortune of about $300 
million. Love brought him more money in 
the shape of Athina (Tina) Livanos, beau- 
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all passions turn 


tiful daughter of Millionaire Shipping 
Czar Stavros Livanos and sister-in-law of 
Millionaire Shipping Czar Stavros Niar- 
chos. The glow of the Onassis fortunes at- 
tracted the famous. Aboard his yacht 
Christina IV during the summer's fateful 
Mediterranean cruise were, in addition to 
the Meneghinis, Sir Winston and Lady 
Churchill and assorted Riviera bluebloods. 

In a series of moving recitatives, Mene- 
ghini last week poured out the story: 
“The sea was choppy. I was ill. My wife 
was in one of her morose, taciturn moods 
more of a tigress than ever. Onassis, on 
the other hand, was transformed. As the sea 
grew rougher, he became a real sea dog, 
giving orders right and left. One night my 
wife returned from a party at the Istan- 
bul Hilton and said she loved another 
man. After an hour which seemed like an 
eternity, she admitted that the man was 
Aristotle Onassis.” 

"| Guess Not."’ Soprano Callas sang 
quite another tune: the break had oc- 
curred during the cruise, all right, but the 
timing was “purely coincidental—it had 
been coming for a long time.” Its real 
source, she hinted, was her dissatisfaction 
over her husband's activities as her pri- 
vate impresario. “I am my own boss now,” 
said she, insisting that she would not share 
another cent she makes with Meneghini. 
As for Onassis, it wasn’t passion, just 
money, said Callas. “My relations with 
him involve business matters.’ One pos- 
sible Onassis-backed “business matter’’: a 
contract to play the lead in a film version 
of Novelist Hans Habe's serialized Ger- 
man potboiler, Die Primadonna. 

Shipowner Onassis sang a variation on 
the Callas theme: “Friends have described 
me as a sailor,”’ went his barcarolle. ‘‘Sail- 
ors do not usually go for sopranos.” But 
he added, “I would indeed be flattered to 
have a woman of her class fall for me.” 





This elaborate counterpoint confused even 
Confidante Maxwell, tireless companion of 
the rich, who had just thrown her an- 
nual party at Venice's Danieli. After con- 
sulting her friend “Ari,” she supplied a 
breathless answer to the question of 
whether Callas and Onassis would marry: 
“T guess not.” 

Meanwhile, Tina Onassis left her hus- 
band’s yacht in Venice and retreated with 
her children to Paris; through her secre- 
tary she insisted that she “completely 
trusts her husband.” Onassis commuted 
between Venice and Milan, finally scooped 
up Callas in his private plane and em- 
barked on a cruise to Greece. 

"| Created Callas." If it wasn’t love, 
what did Onassis see in Callas? Perhaps 
what he saw was a way to add new luster 
to all that money. “Onassis has his bil- 
lions and wants to polish up his tankers 
using the name of a great star,”’ explained 
Meneghini, who after years of silence, now 
kept delivering some of the best lines of 
the whole affair. ‘Perhaps the fault is all 
mine for deluding myself with hopes of 
immortal love. I was building a little 
masterpiece. Then I fell in love with my 
masterpiece and I married her. I created 
Callas, and she repaid me with a stab in 
the back. She was a fat, clumsily dressed 
woman, a refugee, a gypsy when I met 
her. She had not a cent nor any prospect 
for a career. I had to rent her a room at a 
hotel and had to put up $700 so she could 
remain in Italy. I never exploited her. Can 
one exploit one’s wife?” 

The climactic aria belonged to Mamma 
Callas, who works at the Manhattan jewel- 
ry shop of Mamma Gabor. Last week she 
recalled with gratitude how Meneghini 
once sent her $40, while Maria sent her 
nothing. Said Evangelia of her daughter: 
“Meneghini was a father and a mother to 
Maria. Now she no longer needs him. But 
Maria will never be happy; my soul says 
it. Women like Maria can never know 
real love.” 
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THE CALL DIRECTOR TELEPHONE MADE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC 





“IT can handle calls for everyone 
in the office with this new phone!’’ 


“Teave it to my boss to make things easier and more 
efficient around the office. With this 30-button Call 
Director telephone, I can easily handle calls for every- 


one in the office as well as the boss 


“It takes the place of a lot of telephone equipment I 
used to need on my desk did you ever see so many 
handy pushbuttons! The boss likes it so much he got 
the smaller model for himself!” 

The Call Director set—made by Western Electric 
is perfect for the executive who makes, or the secretary 
who takes, a lot of calls. With up to 30 pushbuttons 
on the large model—and up to 18 on the smaller one 

it permits unusual flexibility and convenience 


Examples: plenty of outside lines holding one 


or more calls while answering another easy con- 


nection of an outside call to someone else in the 


office eliminates the need to dial many inter-office 
numbers. You just push a button—like an intercom. 
Other conveniences, too all now controlled by 


single, space-saving instrument on your desk 


The Call Director telephone is another up-to-date 
telephone product made by Western Electric for tl 
Bell telephone companies. That's our big job as manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell System 








CHAMPION ON TRACK 








Firestone tires pass the world’s toughest trials on the world's fastest tracks. 


Firestone proves why in the 7 toughest types 








Firestone tires give you the safety and mileage you need for today’s turnpikes 


Test-proved Firestone Rubber-X* is the best-proved material in tires. In seven punishing types of 





testing—on speedways, turnpikes and proving grounds, in city driving, on gravel and dirt by-paths, over 
twisting mountain grades, and on roasting desert roads—only Firestones are tough enough to pass all blazing 
trials of speed, stamina and mileage. Firestone’s seven types of testing combine world-wide research on every 
conceivable type of road in every kind of weather, with scientific testing in Firestone’s own chemical and 
physical laboratories and on Firestone’s 170-m.p.h. test-track, the fastest in the world. To measure Firestones 


for safety, stability, mileage and other factors that affect your driving, engineers, technicians and test-drivers 





...AND TURNPIKES, TOO ! 





run them millions of miles under conditions far more punishing than you will ever meet in normal driving. | 
Such research helped to bring you tire improvements like speedway-proved S/F (Safety-Fortified) cord—and | 
Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber ever used in 

Firestone tires. Since it costs no more to get test-proved, best- | 4 Aa. 

proved Firestone tires, why take less or pay more? Buy them, 


on convenient terms if you wish, at your nearby Firestone BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
Copyright 1959, The Fir 


tone Rubber-X is compounded ape 





tone Tire & Rubber Company 


ally for each type of Firestone tire 


Dealer or Store. *Pire 
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It’s easy to make amigos—in Puerto Rico 


Luisit nd Frankie. Felito and Gladys. 


PrAHIS is a first-grade classroom in Everything is fresh—including the arr, 
| Puerto Rico. Take a look at those the fruit, and the way people do things. Th E'S: : ; 
ful paintings. O ket P SOS Private schools, f mple, re- quick t mig 
; " In the \ t nont 

lom ol ic. g ‘ ken,t | irprised 

Let k } som j t ve] nth - \ a, ! \- 
Pi Rican You uldren erg ’ id t | \ r aqui!” It m I’: 

1 fifty ; f urty-f pply glad I i? 








RELIGION 





For Stiffer Penances 


Many a Roman Catholic, accustomed 
to a quota of “Hail Marys” or “Our 
Fathers” as penance for his sins, would be 
shocked if the priest told him to give up 
smoking for a week or get up every morn- 
ing at dawn. But just such penances are 
proposed in the latest issue of Rome’s in- 
fluential Vita Pastorale by the clerical 
monthly’s editor, Father Stefano Lamera. 

Penance, wrote Father Lamera, should 
be both “afflictive and curative.” He sug- 
gests four kinds of afflictive penances: 
1) voluntary mortification, such as early 
rising, giving up smoking; 2) cheerful ac- 
ceptance of suffering, such as hunger, hu- 
miliation, a bad cold; 3) doing a good 
deed; 4) “a somewhat burdensome prayer 
or a visit to the Holy Sacrament on one’s 
knees.”” Father Lamera would adapt ‘“‘cura- 
tive’ penances to individual weaknesses: 
e.g., for the proud, “You will not talk 
about yourself for one day.” 


The Life of Mr. Abramson 


“It was my lot to reach quite young 
what many people consider the dream life 
of America: success by my own efforts, a 
stream of dollars to spend. a penthouse 
in New York, forays to Hollywood, the 
companionship of pretty women, all be- 
fore I was 24... There I was in the 
realms of gold . . . But even as I lived 
this conventional smart existence of inner 
show business, and dreamed the conven- 
tional dreams, it all seemed thin.” 

Thus Novelist-Playwright Herman 
Wouk, now 44, who started out as a gag 
writer for Fred Allen, went on to write 
The Caine Mutiny and Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, tells how he came to give a 
second try to the Judaism in which he 
was born. That “gamble,” as he calls it, 
resulted in a steadily deepening faith and 
practice—Sabbath, dietary laws and all— 
which survived the rigors of three years 
at sea in the Navy and continued citizen- 
ship in the realms of gold. It also resulted 
in Author Wouk’s latest book, This Js My 
God (Doubleday; $3.95), a warm, read- 
able, and admirably clear account of the 
fundamentals of the Jewish faith. 

The Oasis of Quiet. Wouk wrote the 
book for his fellow laymen, Gentile as 
well as Jew, but many a rabbi will read it 
for pointers on how to present and ex- 
plain the meaning of the Sabbath and the 
holy days, the sacred symbols and rites 
of the Torah, the Talmud. and the lines 
of division in modern Judaism. Again and 
again Wouk draws on his personal ex- 
perience. After describing the negative in- 
junctions of Sabbath observance, which 
cuts off the outer wor'd from Friday's 
sundown to “the end of twilight on Satur- 
day.” he demonstrates its positive side 
in terms of a Sabbath during the crisis- 
fraught readying of a Broadway play. 
“Leaving the gloomy theatre, the littered 
coffee cups, the shouting stagehands, the 
bedevilled director, I have come home. 
It has been a startling change, very like a 
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brief return from the wars. My wife and 
my boys, whose existence I have almost 
forgotten . . . are waiting for me, gay, 
dressed in holiday clothes. and looking to 
me marvellously attractive. We have sat 
down to a splendid dinner, at a table 
graced with flowers and the old Sabbath 
symbols: the burning candles, the twisted 
loaves, the stuffed fish, and my grand- 


father’s silver goblet brimming with wine. 
I have blessed my boys with the ancient | 
blessing; we have sung the pleasantly 
syncopated Sabbath table hymns.” 
Saturday is healing for the whole week. 
“The telephone is silent. I can think, 
read, study, walk, or do nothing. It is an 





Editte Sherman 
HERMAN Wovuk 


Saturday is for home and healing. 


oasis of quiet. When night falls, I go 
back to the wonderful nerve-racking 
Broadway game. Often I make my best 
contribution of the week then and there 
to the grisly literary surgery that goes on 
and on until opening night. My producer 
one Saturday night said to me, ‘I don’t 
envy you your religion, but I envy you 
your Sabbath.’ ” 

Extinction in a Station Wagon. As an 
Orthodox Jew, Author Wouk (who now 
lives in the Virgin Islands during the 
winter) is not overly sympathetic to the 
“improvisations” of Reform or Conserva- 
tive Judaism, and he finds Orthodoxy | 
hale and hearty despite the stringencies 
of its demands in the world of the barbe- 
cue pit and the P.T.A. There has been, 
he admits, ‘‘a well-known cascading: from 
orthodox to Conservative, and from Con- 
servative to Reform groups. But Reform 
does not swell as it might, because of 
attrition into disinterest and loss of iden- | 
tity. Nor, curiously, does orthodoxy seem | 
to diminish ... It is, if anything, on 
the rise.” 

Wouk feels, 





though, that Judaism is 
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e Letters 
mbler 


6'2" TV broadcast 
technician William 
C. Cameron (KHJ- 
TV, Hollywood) 
covered a lot of 
ground commuting 
between downtown 
studios and the 
William C. Comeron transmitter atop 
towering Mt. Wilson. Mr. Cameron 
recently switched to a Rambler 
Rebel V-8 hardtop for this reason: 


“ONLY CAR I CAN 
ENTER COMFORTABLY” 


"Paradoxically, I had to 
buy a compact Rambler 
because it is the only car 
I can enter and drive 
comfortably. The big cars 
are shy on headspace. This 
Rebel V-8 engine is ideal 
here in Los Angeles...very 
good mileage with plenty of 
power. I still occasionally 
work at the Mt. Wilson 
transmitter...my Rebel 
really scampers*up the 
entire vertical course. My 
wife appreciates the 
maneuverability...was 
amazed to discover more 
trunk space than our 
former, larger car offered." 


Rambler gives you tlie best of both: 
big car room and comfort, small car 
economy 
and han 
dling. Save ¢ 
hundred: 
of dollars 
on price, 
more on 
gas, resale. Parks easily. Room for 
six 6-footers. Go Rambler 6 or V-8. 
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aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 
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Have you heard about T-O-P— 


the new Group Insurance plan 
with an eye to the future? 


It’s not surprising that the new- 
est and most advanced innovation 
yet in Group Insurance should come 
from Continental Assurance Com- 
pany. CAC 
vised more master contracts, to fund 
different kinds of insurance 


and pension plans, than any other 


has originated and de- 
more 


firm writing today. 

The CAC philosophy has always 
been one of flexibility. Like 
T-O-P, Continental gives realistic 
protection for today, predicated on 
what's going to happen in the future. 
Contine »ntal does not believe in wril- 


new 


ing “just another” plan. 

This kind of thinking has paid off. 
Founded in 1911, Continental at- 
tained the one billion dollar mark in 
life insurance 1948. By 
1952 the total was two billion. This 
6 billion, 


in force in 
year Continental passed 5! 
with over 550 million in assets. 

If your company, or you as an in- 


dividual, have never used CAC, it'll 
pay you to get in touch, 


YOURS FOR LIMITE 
Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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gravely threatened today in America, and | 
the threat is not the traditional one of 
exclusion or persecution. He personifies | 


Judaism as “Mr. Abramson” disappearing 
down a broad highway at the wheel 
of a high-powered station wagon, with 


the golf clubs piled in the back. Wouk 


puts it in terms of an imaginary news 
story: “Mr. Abramson left his home in 
the morning after a hearty breakfast. 
apparently in the best of health, and 
was not seen again. His last words were 
that he would get in a round before 
going on to the office.” Of course, adds 
Author Wouk. “Mr. Abramson will not 


When his amnesia clears, he will be 
Adamson, and his wife and children 
will join him, and all will well. But 
the Jewish question will be over in the 
United States. If this should happen—and | 
I do not for a moment think it will 
would it be a solution that either the Jews 
or the United States would welcome? 
Does America want the disappearance of 
its people of Abraham?” 

Wouk is sure that the answer to both 
questions is no, and that the only hope 
lies in training the best brains among the 
young in the law. And this to him means 
Orthodoxy. “If I stand up to be counted 
in that communion, it is not because I 
hold it perfect or because I the 
stresses that have sent many into dissent 
and assimilation. It is because I sense in 
my bones that Jewish survival rests with 
the law The formulas of dissent 
make a pleasant compromise for people 
who want an easier life than the law asks 
or who have little training and yet want 


die. 
Mr. 


be 


miss 


a taste of Judaism. But the formulas 
die away in the training of the young. 
They are of the hour. The law is of 


eternity.” 


Killing for Chastity 


Is a woman justified in si to pro- 
tect her chastity? Last week Rome heard 
a Jesuit priest take the air to answer the 
question with a resounding yes. 

The Rev. Virginio Rotondi, a scholar 








who discusses religious questions on tele- 
vision, was talking about a case that had 
excited all Italy last month. Set upon by 
five teenagers who tried, unsuccessfully 
to rape her, pretty Alba Sbrighi, 19. had 
stabbed and killed one of her assailants 
with a rusty jackknife. Popular opinion 
was solidly behind Alba, who is now at 
liberty pending trial for murder. (The 
four remaining youths who attacked her 
are in jail.) But opinion was divided on 
Jesuit Rotondi’s talk interpreting Alba’s 
act in terms of Christian principle. 

It is right, he said, “to defend 
self against an unjust aggressor, even to 
the point killing him, when there is 
no other way of saving one’s life. That 
which holds true in of one’s | 
life also holds true in the case un- 
just aggression against the purity of a 
woman. . . I would say that the girl in- 
voked a right and fulfilled a duty. I would 
add that Christian morality certainly 
would have condemned her had she re 
lented and allowed herself to be carried 
into the woods.” 


one- 


ol 


defense 


of 
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T-O-P is convertible with full 
coverage for retiring employees 


—lowers cost for employers! 


Why is 
permanent) 
sensible 


T-O-P (term-optional- 
called the 
advanee in group life in- 


being most 


surance in 30 years? Simply because 
it finally solves the problem of con- 
version, with permanent coverage, 
for retiring or terminatingemployees. 

T-0:P gives employees the option 
of either group-term or permanent 
The 
problems and high cost of conver- 
sion with full protection at retire- 
ment age 

T-0O-P 


ployer, 


protection, plus cash savings. 


are eliminated. 
the 
Premiums which now 


saves money for em- 
loo. 
increase every year can be replaced 
with a constant level premium that 
earns dividends, Costs don’t go up 
each year as employees grow older. 


Older, 


to be replaced with younger, 


valued employees don’t have 
less 
skilled employees, to maintain level 
premium costs, 

Call your Continental Assurance 
agent for full details on new T-O-P. 
Or, if you prefer, write us now. 


YOURS FOR LLITIE TE 
Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 





OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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Frank V, Mavec, President, Mavec Construction Co., Euclid, Ohio, supervises his 


biggest project— 





million dollar home development in the Cleveland area, 


“Half of getting things done 
is getting along with people” 


Early in his career, Frank Mavec recognized that 
human relations skills were as important as thorough 
knowledge of his business. “I soon learned,” he says, 
“that you must have confidence in yourself. Getting 
the other fellow’s interest and attention without wast- 
ing a lot of unnecessary words is important, too. Above 
all. understanding how to put yourself in the other 
man’s shoes can be half the battle in making your 
relationship successful. 

“In my business I deal with buyers and renters— 
professional men, office and construction workers. I use 
Dale Carnegie Course principles every day. The Course 
isn’t a luxury—it’s a necessity for me and anyone who 
wants to learn the art of human relations—really 


learn it.” 
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Many otherwise capable men and women lack the 
ability to speak effectively and inspire confidence in 
others. They hesitate to take the responsibility for 
making decisions. Because these qualities are brought 
out in the Dale Carnegie Course, it is a part of 
management development programs in thousands of 
firms. Knowing more about the results they experience 
may help your thinking about ways to develop execu- 
tive talent in the men of your company. We will be 


glad to send the information to you on request. 


DALE CARNEGIE 





DALE CARNEGIE 
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Stitch in Time 


Ready for presidential signature this 
week: a bill designed to put an end to 
what the U.S. broadcasting industry con- 
siders a ridiculous abuse of the so-called 
“equal-time” rule, by which any station 
that puts a political candidate on the air 
must give equal time to every other quali- 
fied candidate who demands it. The bill 
amends the Communications Act to ex- 
empt bona fide newscasts and news pro- 
grams from the provision, The need for 
an amendment arose last spring, when 
the FCC issued an interpretation holding 
that equal time applied not only to cam- 
paign speeches but also to news programs. 


Getting the News from Laos 

Before surrendering their copy to the 
pajama-clad Laotians in Vientiane’s fly- 
specked telegfaph office, savvy corre- 
spondents pointedly wrapped it around a 
bottle of cognac. One newsman begged the 
native telegrapher not to send his stories 
last page first, finally won his case with 
smiles. Everyone craftily slugged dis- 
patches “urgent,” but the imperturbable 
telegraphers were unimpressed; crisis or 
no, they shut up shop every night at 7:30, 
leaving newsmen to gnash their teeth at 
24-hour delays in transmission. 

For some two dozen newsmen on the 
spot in Laos last week, the assignment 
was a new lesson in frustration. As un- 
prepared for the visitors as it was for 
Communist invaders, the tiny, remote 
and primitive Asian kingdom scarcely 
knew what to do with either. In Samneua 
province, scene of some of the fiercest 
skirmishing, a native cable-office employee 
stopped reporters on the street to inquire: 
“What should I do with this?” It was a 
cable handed him a week earlier by CBS 





CORRESPONDENT EDWARDS 
Cognac in the copy. 
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Correspondent Peter Kalischer. The surest 
way to get anything resembling an accu- 
rate story was to make a flying circuit of 
the battle area, and that, as Time Corre- 
spondent Stanley Karnow reported (see 
ForeIGN News), involved a heart-thump- 
ing flight through monsoon storm clouds, 
hairbreadth nighttime landings on muddy 
air strips marked only by kerosene pots. 

17 Sources, 17 Reports. Government 
officials were uniformly unhelpful. Not 
that they did not try—in a land with 
little or no communications, they were 
merely uninformed. When one freshly 
arrived newsman asked Defense Minister 
Sounthone Pathammavong for a quick 
briefing on the situation, the minister 
shot him an injured look, plaintively 
asked: “Can you tell me?” In Samneua, 
Brigadier General Amkha Soukhavong 
blithely informed reporters that “only 
about 20% of our troops are missing” — 
only to be just as blithely contradicted 
by Lieut. General Ouane Rathikone, chief 
of staff: “All our men were either killed 
or taken prisoner.” . 

The Associated Press’ cigar-chewing 
Forrest Edwards, rose during one press 
briefing to complain that 17 different 
government spokesmen had given him 
17 separate reports. “What do you ex- 
pect?” Minister of Information Sisouk 
Na Champassak replied accurately. “If 
you speak to 17 different people, of 
course you'll get 17 different stories.” 

Stale Scoop. Quartered in Vientiane’s 
vermin-infested Constellation Hotel, 
newsmen of necessity pooled their scraps 
of information. One reporter who did 
not join the sweaty, sociable circle was 
Pundit Joe Alsop Jr., who arrived with 
a copy of Thucydides under one arm, 
sped off to an air-conditioned room in the 
residence of U.S. Ambassador Horace H. 
Smith. Columnist Alsop stealthily cabled 
what he thought was a scoop on the 
Laotian appeal to the United Nations. 
Trouble was that the reporter pool at 
the Constellation had filed the same story 
the day before. 


As Ye Write, So Shall Ye Eat 


No one cheered louder at Fidel Castro's 
victory last January than the Chicago 
Tribune’s longtime Latin America corre- 
spondent Jules Dubois. Gushed Dubois in 
a flattering biography of the hero; “A 
deep reverence for civilian, representative, 
constitutional government.” The dazzled 
dictator decorated the newsman with a 
medal engraved, “To our American friend 
Jules Dubois with gratitude.” Last week, 
eight months and dozens of somewhat less 
enchanted dispatches later, the love affair 
was over, in an act of petulance as comi- 
cal as it was absurd. 

The Cubans did not bar Dubois from 
the country. They just threatened to cut 
off his food. At the suggestion of a Havana 
radio commentator, the National Federa- 
tion of Gastronomic Workers, whose mem- 
bership includes cooks, waiters, barkeeps 
and hotel staffs, voted to deny Dubois 








Charles Trainor 
CorRESPONDENT DuBois 


Paella at La Zaragozana. 


their services “because of his attitude 
as spy, divisive agent and sworn enemy of 
the Cuban revolution.” Snapped Dubois: 
“If they want war, I'll give them war. 
Next time I go to Cuba, I'll bring my own 
sandwiches.” Flying down to Havana at 
week’s end, presumably without sand- 
wiches, intrepid Correspondent Dubois ran 
headfirst into the embargo. At the Habana 
Hilton, bellhops refused to carry his bags 
and the waiters refused to serve him. Un- 
dismayed, Dubois dropped in at his favor- 
ite restaurant, La Zaragozana, dined on 
bootleg paella (fish, chicken, rice) served 
by union members who amiably pretended 
they did not recognize their guest. 


Birth of the Star 


The wonder is that booming Puerto 
Rico, an island with some 700,000 Eng- 
lish-speaking residents, 1,5co new settlers 
(plus 230,000 tourists) from the U.S. each 
year, and a growing movement for U.S. 
statehood, has not a_ single English- 
language daily newspaper. San Juan's big 
Spanish daily, El Mundo, tried the idea 
twice, most recently in 1957, dropped the 
venture when circulation failed to exceed 
7,000. Last week there was another en- 
trant: U.S. Publisher Gardner (“Mike”) 
Cowles (Look magazine, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune) announced publi- 
cation of an English-language daily, the 
San Juan Star. First issue: Nov. 2. 

Cowles will leave direct supervision to 
Editor-Publisher~ William J. Dorvillier, 
51, a Massachusetts-born journalist, who 
in 1953 started a weekly newsletter in San 
Juan for businessmen interested in the 
island. The tabloid Star will be printed 
six days a week on the presses of El 
Imparcial, San Juan's second Spanish 
daily, will be aimed more at English- 
speaking residents than tourists. Hoped- 
for circulation: 15,000 in eight months. 
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CEREMONIOUS SALUTE TO THE NEW WONDER TRACK. It’s the grand inaugural of Aqueduct’s lavish new course, and in a bannered 


box of the towering ten-story grandstand, sportsmen celebrate the big event with a festive round of V.O. From Aqueduct to 


Epsom Downs, wherever partisans of the good life gather, this triumphant, richly matured whisky is the international choice. 
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Burroughs Electronic 





Accounting machines 
speed ledger postings 6673% for J.C.PENNEY 


Always First Quality” is the standard 
of excellence that the J. C. Penney 
Company applies to its broad lines of 
merchandise and to the equipment 
that controls its internal operations. 


Case in point: the five Burroughs 
Electronic Accounting Machines that 
this billion-dollar-a-year firm uses for 
posting the income and expense ledger 
cards for each of the 420 stores in its 
Eastern Region and for daily post 
of accounts payable ledgers for J 
Penney’s 10,000 vendors. 








Penney’s says “The great speed and 
automation of these very advanced 
machines enable our operators to post 
over 1,000 entries a day as compared 
with 600 on conventional equipment 


—a gain of over 6674 % Bed 


many 
is Elec 


peed? Automation? Among 
other functions, the Burrougl 
tronic Accounting Machines position 
forms automatically to the correct 
posting line, electronically verify 
proper account selection and electron- 
ically read and print out the balance 








What about your accounting or data 
processing problem? Is it a big, un- 
commonly complicated one? Or a 
small, relatively simple one? There's 
an advanced Burroughs answer—lrom 
electromechanical and electronic ac- 
counting machines all the way to giant- 
capacity electronic computer systems 


Call our nearby branch office and talk 
with a Burroughs Systems Counselor 
right away. Or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing system 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES ABROAD 


French with Tears 

The supposedly blasé French last week 
lined up along the Champs Elysées to see 
the latest movie by Director Roger (And 
God Created Woman) Vadim, the man 
who virtually invented Brigitte Bardot. 
Forgetting France's reputation for toler- 
ance, half the Cabinet had insisted on 
seeing, and in effect censoring, Les Liai- 
sons dangereuses (Dangerous Affairs), 
based on an 18th century classic novel 
about what might be called advanced sex 
education. The frank and cynical descrip- 
tion of the affairs of two wideranging 
lovers—aided by a camera so candid that 
it sometimes even peeped under the bed 
sheets—was carefully edited before it won 
a permit “for adults only.” For French 
adults, that is. Vadim was denied an 
export permit. lest his picture corrupt 
less civilized foreigners. 


SPECTACLES 


Revival 

In a little town in Bavaria last week, 
one of the biggest casting jobs of the 
1960 season was under way. Most of the 
hopeful male actors were already wearing 
their makeup—jiull beards. Every candi- 
date knew what was expected of him be- 
cause the play was a revival: the 34th run 
since 1634 of the enactment of Christ’s 
Passion at Oberammergau. 

When the 24 members of the play com- 
mittee met last week in the theater to pick 
the principals. hundreds of Oberammer- 
gau’s 4.600 people were gathered around 
a big blackboard outside. where the re- 
sults of each secret ballot were chalked up. 

Heads nodded approvingly at the choice 
for Christ: 47-year-old Anton Preisinger, 
owner of the second largest hotel in town, 
who played the part in 1950, and was 
much praised for his combination of gen- 
tleness and physical endurance during 85 
eight-hour performances in which he 
hangs for 30 minutes on the cross. Then 
the committee turned to youth. Gabriele 
Gropper, 1950's Magdalene, who had put 
off her marriage (though she is 34) be- 
cause she thought she was in the running 
for the part of the Virgin Mary, burst 
into tears when the committee chose Irmi 
Dengg. a 21-year-old salesgirl. Anneliese 
Mayr, 20. landed the part of the Magda- 
lene, and Woodcarver Werner Bierling 
28, was named the Apostle John—the 
only beardless male role. Bearded Bierling 
promptly visited the barber. 


TELEVISION 
Aloha & Ballyhoo 


“The better the junket, the worse the 
show” is an axiom in the entertainment 
business. Movie and TV companies have 
lately transported planeloads of corre- 
spondents to Ireland (for the premiere of 
Walt Disney's Darby O’Gill and the Little 
People), to Tucumcari, N. Mex. (for the 
shooting of CBS-TV's Rawhide), and to 
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practically anywhere else a travel-minded 
reporter would want to go. The latest and 
possibly most lavish junket was under 
way last week when ABC-TV took eleven 
reporters and four pressagents to Hawaii 
to publicize its new, $3,600,000, hour-long 
adventure series, Adventures in Paradise, 
which starts next month. 

At Honolulu’s Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
there were leis, typewriters, notebooks, 
cartons of cigarettes and monogrammed 
matches in each reporter’s $27-a-day 
room. Everyone also got an hour's inter- 
view with Adventure’s official author, 
James (South Pacific) Michener, and a 
chance to learn that all Michener sold the 
network were outlines and a few short 
stories from which other writers would 
work out segments of Adventure. 

For five days the reporters were left 
alone to play on the beach, in nightclubs 





except you never see them. The star gets 
fan mail from a lot of people who have 
never seen him act.” As for Author 
Michener, said Crosby: ‘‘He is the Edna 
Ferber of the South Pacific.” 


Vote, Pardner! 


Afraid that voters might stay home 
and away from the polls in Britain’s gen- 
eral elections Oct. 8, British commercial 
TV last week announced a drastic step: 
on that day, all western programs will 
be canceled. 


BROADWAY 
A Sound of Trumpets 


“Playwriting,” says Moss Hart, “like 
begging in India, is an honorable but 
humbling profession.” On the face of it, 
Playwright Hart has little to be humble 
about. As co-author of such comedy 
classics as The Man Who Came to Dinner 
and You Can’t Take It with You, as 


Allon Grant—Lire 


Actor McKay & FRIEND IN THE ISLANDS 
Among the hazards, pigeons, pearls, and o great big eel. 


on neighboring islands, but then came the 
grim moment when they had to sit through 
a partial screening of one Adventure epi- 
sode. It was quickly apparent that all the 
shooting had been done around Holly- 
wood, not Hawaii. Hero Gardner McKay 
who has had more advance publicity than 
most established stars. proved himself a 
performer with all the animation of a 
monkeypod; his face. said one reporter, 
looked “like a death mask of Gary Coo- 
per.” The plot line spun itself out as the 
story of Adam Troy, Korean war veteran, 
who dreams of Texas while piloting his 
schooner Tiki past such hazards as a 
pigeon-breasted murderess peddling a hot 
black pearl. The Tiki and Captain Troy 
are also headed for a hurricane, an engine- 
room fire, a rock fight on Pitcairn Island 
a death struggle with a gigantic eel—if 
the show lasts long enough on the air. 
Just before he left Hawaii, TV Colum- 
nist John Crosby summed up for his free- 
loading comrades: “The author of Adven- 
tures in Paradise doesn't actually write it. 
The Islands of the Pacific are the setting, 


librettist of Lady in the Dark and director 
of My Fair Lady, he will hold top billing 
in the American popular theater for a 
long time to come. But he has not had a 
play of his own on Broadway since the 
earnest, charming Climate of Eden in 
1952. (There were those who loved it, but 
it flopped.) To get over that humiliation, 
Playwright Hart began to jot down his 
recollections. With great skill and an 
understanding gentleness toward stage 
folk that all good men harbor for children 
and the feeble-minded, Moss Hart has 
written one of the best memoirs of this 
or any other theatrical generation. 
Though it was written to get away from 
playwriting, Act One (Random House; 
$s) in a sense is still a play. It is a 
collection of fascinating characters whom 
the author parades before the footlights 
of his wit and warmth. There is first of all 
the character who dominated Moss Hart’s 
poverty-ridden Bronx childhood: a grand- 
father, whom a casual neighbor might 
well have regarded as simply an embit- 
tered, ill-tempered old cigar maker, pa- 
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Do You 
Like 
Fine 


Pipes? 


If you're the man who enjoys really fine 





imported pipes, we have something for you. 


fabulous 52 


International 
Here, in 
one beautifully illustrated book, you'll find 
every pipe in briar, Meer- 
schaum or Calabash all with detailed speci 


It's the 
Pipe buyer's 


page 
comparison catalog. 


known shape, 


smoking quality, size, color, 


can compare prices of the 


fications as to 
exc. Here you 


famous brands gathered from all over the 
world . . . England's finest . . . rare pipes 
from Belgium, France, Italy and Holland 


. and many others. You'll see hundreds 
of pictures of every conceivable shape and 
style of pipe. Full color photos bring out 
the details of the beautiful grains and work- 
these pages, coo, are helpful 
hints on ‘How to Break-In a Pipe,’ ‘How 
to Keep your Pipe Sweet,"’ etc. 


manship. In 


Real pipe lovers will treasure this Inter- 
national Pipe book — Limited Edition avail 
able without charge cw pipe enthusiasts. 

To get your FREE copy, juse fill in the 
limited quantity 
anywhere 


Coupon below, — 
today. We'll send 
within U.S.A. 


WALLY FRANK, LTD. 
132 CHURCH ST. Dept. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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' 
Mr, Frank: ' 
Please reserve a copy of your Big New ' 

~ ! 

International Pipe Catalog for me. Send it , 
FREE and postpaid as soon as it comes off 4 
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write 


your copy 


the press, 
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WHAT LIE 
AHEAD? 


What’s the outlook for our econ- 
omy? 

After the recession, what? 

Will there be more jobs, more 
opportunities? 

What does America’s growth mean 
to me? 


For the facts, send today for a 
free booklet about America’s fu- 
ture to THE ADVERTISING CouUN- 
cit, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Smoke 


BOND STREET 


Absolutely different 
pipe tobacco 


thetically attached to his past friendship 
with the great labor leader, Sam Gompers. 
But in Moss Hart’s telling, he becomes 
“an Everest of Victorian tyranny,” the 
black sheep of a wealthy English-Jewish 
family, who married beneath his station— 
his wife could neither read nor write. Of 
an evening in their shabby flat, he would 
read Dickens to the illiterate woman— 
and punish her with awful silence if some- 
thing displeased him. 

Mad Cossack. Then there was Aunt 
Kate, who seemed to some merely an 
aging spinster, slightly touched in the head. 
But on Moss Hart’s stage she emerges as 
a kind of Bronx Blanche DuBois, a wom- 
| an defying her mean surroundings by 
living in a world of her own with smelling 
salts and trailing dresses-and a stubborn 
refusal to go to work ‘no matter how 
needy the rest of the family might be. 
She was “‘a touching combination of the 
sane and the ludicrous along with some 
secret splendor within herself.” Come 
debt or hunger, she would go to the 
theater, taking her nephew with her, and 
when there wasn’t even a quarter for the 
gas meter, she would read her novels by 
candlelight, teaching Moss that the 
mind can be its own grand and in- 
violable theater. 

Then there was Mr. Axeler, the ‘Mad 
Cossack” of the Half Moon Country Club 
—one of the summer camps for man- 
hunting secretaries and girl-hunting clerks 
in which young Moss served six miserable 
years as “social director’ and resident 
clown. The sleepless grind of “making 
fun” for the guests—an occupation also 
survived by Danny Kaye, Gene Kelly, 
Herman Wouk and dozens of others— 
consisted of reciting Shakespeare by the 
campfire, impersonating Fanny Brice, 
staging a full-length musical each week, 
| supervising endless Spanish Fiestas and 

Greenwich Village Frolics. Mr. Axeler's 
| establishment in Vermont was really more 
a concentration than a summer camp, with 

the red-shirted boss terrorizing the stafi 
from horseback and always galloping well 
out of reach when it came time to meet 
the payroll. The Mad Cossack even bam- 
boozled his social director out of a ward- 
robe, so that Hart was reduced to appear- 
ing in the dining hall dressed in the camp 
theater's fly-blown, sweat-stained cos- 
tumes, impersonating Robert E. Lee or 
Davy Crockett or Napoleon, telling jokes 
while his stomach curdled with rage and 
embarrassment. 

Legendary Lancelot. There are other 
characters—Augustus Pitou, the “King of 
the One-Night Stands,” for whom Office 
Boy Hart wrote his first play at the rate 
of one act a night; legendary, spiteful 
Producer Jed Harris, who received Hart 
while standing stark naked in his hotel 
suite. But the greatest of all is probably 
Playwright George S. Kaufman, legendary 
Lancelot of the Algonquin Round Table. 
When Kaufman agreed to collaborate with 
the unknown young Hart on Once in a 
Lifetime, there started a gentle comedy of 
errors almost as funny as the play itself. 
If Kaufman hated anything, it was cigar 
smoke and emotion; throughout their 
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Ben Martin 


PLAYWRIGHT HART 
From the wings, warmth and wit. 


working sessions Hart puffed huge cigars 
and kept insisting on thanking his bene- 
factor, not understanding why Kaufman 
kept rushing to the bathroom for refuge. 
On the other hand, Hart was a compulsive 
eater (success has since cured him of the 
affliction), but was too shy to admit his 
ravenous hunger; while Kaufman operated 
on their scripts with innumerable scalpel- 
sharp pencils, Hart would nearly faint on 
dainty watercress sandwiches or sickening 
fudge cooked up by the great playwright 
himself. 

While Author Hart guides his charac- 
ters through their scenes, he also manages 
some fascinating asides. There is Hart’s 
quick test of tryout success (when a play 
is doing well, room service is always 
prompt, but when it is in trouble, the 
waiters are always late and the sandwiches 
soggy ); there is Hart's law for the aspiring 
director (the less sure he is of himself, the 
tougher he must be with the cast). Hart 
knows how to interpret all the sounds 
made by an audience: the implications of 
their coughs, the degrees of their laughter, 
the intensity of their applause—and he 
also knows that “there is never again the 
sound of trumpets like the sound of the 
New York opening-night audience giving 
a play its unreserved approval.” After all 
the agonies of the road, that is what hap- 
pened with Once in a Lifetime, and then 
the beggar-playwright, rattling his cup for 
a kind word, was transformed into a ma- 
harajah. The day after Once in a Lifetime 
opened, Moss Hart staged a melodramatic 
epilogue: he rushed his family out of their 
cheap apartment, forcing them to leave 
the very plates on the table and the tooth- 
brushes in their racks, and moved them to 
a posh Manhattan hotel; along the way 
in a driving rain, he stopped at the Music 
Box theater, where people were lining up 
at the box office, and drew a $500 advance. 

Almost anybody watching that scene 
could hear the trumpets. 
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One Dictaphone TIME-MASTER can 
contribute $1,250 a year to your profits 


The Dictabelt record is designed expressly for 
dictation. No other medium gives you such 
confidence in dictating. Fidelity—your secre- 
tary can’t mistake it. Permanence—can't be 
erased accidentally. Visibility—you see your 
recording, easily find your place. With the 
Dictabelt record, it's “said and done.” 








More business is done on the DICTABELT record 
than on any other dictating medium in the world 


The Dictabelt is the heart of the new, all- 
transistor TIME-MASTER dictating machine. 
Together they are the finest system for busi- 
ness communications in the world . . . and the 
greatest value in dictating machines today. 


Not a second is wasted waiting for your 
secretary. You just pick up the microphone 
and talk your work away. All necessary con- 
trols are on the mike. Thanks to transistors, 
there’s no warm-up wait. 

Automatic dictation will gain you at least 
an hour a day for communicating with others 
—an executive's first and most important job. 
For a $10,000-a-year man, this means $1,250 
worth of time gained in a year. Call a Dicta- 
phone salesman for a free demonstration. 





THE NEW ALL-TRANSISTOR Dictaphone timE-MASTER 


Dictaphone, Time-Moster and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Pl, London W.1, England. 
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Moon Blow 


The three-quarter moon rose over Eu- 
rope last week as serene and remote as 
ever, but dropping faster and _ faster 
through its gravitational field was a small, 
alien object: a metal sphere blazoned with 
the hammer and sickle of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Perhaps no one will ever know what 
happened when it hit. It may have dug 
an invisibly small crater among the natu- 
ral meteor craters on the moon’s scarred 
face. Perhaps it splashed a brief fountain 
of dust. Whatever it did, the moon could 
no longer serve as a symbol of unreach- 





Tue Moon 
Smack in the Sea of Tranquillity. 


ability. Man had sent an object from the 
earth and pitted its virgin surface. 

First news of the hit came to the free 
world from the radio telescope at Brit- 
ain’s Jodrell Bank. As the moon rose, the 
great 2s0-ft. dish swung toward it. The 
sharp beep-beep of Lunik II throbbed in 
the control room. The signals were coming 
from the exact point in the starry sk 
that the Russians had predicted by tele- 
gram to Jodrell Bank. 

At or Toward. The Russians called 
their shot carefully. They did not give its 
exact moment of launching and delayed 
first announcement long enough to per- 
mit a fairly accurate forecast of the rock- 
et’s trajectory. As a hedge they used the 
Russian preposition & (pronounced 
“kuh”), which means both to and to- 
ward. Thus they might have been shooting 
either at or toward the moon, The final 
payload, they said, was a sphere weighing 
859.8 lbs. and carefully sterilized to avoid 
contaminating the moon. It was slightly 
heavier than the payload of Lunik I that 
missed the moon on Jan. 3, 1959 and 
soared on into a solar orbit. 

At 9:39 p.m. Moscow time, the Lunik 
emitted a cloud of sodium vapor. It was 
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too low in the east for good observation in 
Western Europe, but several Soviet ob- 
servatories reported seeing it. The cloud 
gave an accurate check of the course, and 
presently the Russians announced that 
Lunik II would actually hit the moon at 


12:05 a.m. on Monday Moscow time 
(5:05 p.m. E.D.T. Sunday). 
Target: Tranquillity. The Russians | 


gave precise information about Lunik’s ra- 
dios, which were transmitting on seven dif- 
ferent frequencies. Signals were received 
briefly in San Francisco and in Japan, 
then faded out as moon and Lunik dis- 
appeared behind the earth. By this time 
the Russians had time to line up their 
figures. They announced officially that 
Lunik II would reach the moon four min- 
utes ahead of schedule: at s:o1 E.D.T. 
They also predicted boldly that it would 
hit in the region between the Sea of Tran- 
quillity, the Sea of Serenity and the Sea 
of Vapors. The way to tell that it had hit, 
they said, would be to hear its radio sig- 
nals stop. 

The world waited; crowds gathered in 
the streets of Moscow to watch the moon 
sailing coldly overhead. U.S. radio receiv- 
ers were on the wrong side of the earth 
but at Jodrell Bank the beeping continued 
while the moon climbed higher. As the 
predicted moment approached, the beeps 
wavered slightly. Then they stopped. In 
Moscow the radio stopped its program 
for an announcement. After an unexplained 
delay (perhaps for rechecking), the radio 
played a few bars of the /nternational 
and the announcer said: “At 00:02:24 
Moscow time [5:02:24 E.D.T.] the sec- 
ond Soviet cosmic rocket reached the sur- 
face of the moon.” 

It was a triumphant end for Lunik IT: 
after crossing nearly one-quarter million 
miles of space, it crashed on the moon less 
than 14 minutes behind schedule. Admit- 
ted Jodrell Bank’s Director Lovell: “Sim- 
ply astonishing, and the mind just bog- 
gles. The tracking information the Rus- 
sians gave us proved so precise that I 
would not be surprised at all if the rocket 
was not now exactly where they said it 
would land—in the Sea of Tranquillity.” 


Buttoned-Up Spaceman 

At the 1955 Copenhagen meeting of the 
International Astronautical Federation, a 
Russian observer named Leonid Sedov 
announced that Russia would send up 
satellites during the International Geo- 
physical Year, 1957-58. Hardly anyone 
paid attention, but Sputnik I went into 


orbit on Oct. 4, 1957. Leonid Sedov 
seemed to have the word. 
No one knows for sure which Soviet 


scientist, if any, should get most credit 
for the success of the Soviet space effort 
but it has slowly become clear that Sedov 
is nearest to being official chief of the 
program. His full title is Chairman of the 





Interplanetary Communications Commis- | 


sion of the [ Soviet ] Academy of Sciences’ 
Astronomical Council, and he has often 
been spokesman for Russian space scien- 
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2.“The chief's son had shown me the fine 
points of the Masai’s dearest possession. Each 
ends, and one 
A fierce 


1s a javelin. 


8-foot spear is pointed at both 
end is sharp enough to shave with, 


weapon, but ten times as heavy 
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Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity ? 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinctive, 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. And 
that’s not all. Of all the world’s great whis- 
kies, the lightest are Scotch and Canadian. 


6 years old + 90.4 proof «+ Imported from Canada 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


3.My third throw hit the mark. That satisfied the 
proud Masai, but it didn’t tempt me to trade in my 


1.“You have to be Deadeye Dick to become a Masai war- 
rior, and I'm afraid I don’t rate,” 
Canadian Club. “Years ag 
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writes an American friend of 
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4.“A welcome oasis after the 
heat of the plains was the hotel 





rifle. This tribe lives in the heart of big-game coun- in Arusha, When I told my host i : 
try, surrounded by lion, rhino and elephant. Their how I'd got the spear, he feted me 
years are their only means of defense with Canadian Club.” 


Of these Canadian Club, at 90.4 proof, is 
lightest of themall. This happy combination 
means you can stay with it all evening long 
—in cocktails before dinner, highballs after. 































“Howard Sqchurek—Lire 
Russta’s SPACEMAN SEDOV 
Watch the papers. 


tists. In recognition of his apparent stat- 
ure, this year’s London meeting of the 
I.A.F. elected Sedov its president. Said a 
British delegate dryly: “We felt that the 
Soviets had done a lot of work in this 
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field and should be recognized.” 

As usual with Soviet celebrities, facts 
are few. He was born at Rostov-on-Don, is 
51 and has a son at Moscow University. 
About 5 ft. 9 in. tall, he has brown eyes 
that narrow to slits when he laughs and 
give him an oriental look. He is an aero- 
dynamicist who turned to astrophysics 
after World War II. Foreign colleagues 
give him top rating in his field, but they 
know almost nothing about his personal 
life. He often travels abroad, is always 
affable, but does not let his hair down. 
Said one British scientist last week: 
“After all, if he had too many drinks 
with us alone, he might not be allowed to 
come to the next meeting.” 

At the London meeting Sedov even 
seemed to enjoy his own doubletalk. 
When the Russians withdrew an astro- 
nomical paper, Sedov admitted to a 
Russian-speaking colleague that the rea- 
son was that British figures proved it 
erroneous. But when a British reporter 
asked for corroboration, Sedov offered 
three other explanations in quick succes- 
sion: 1) there were too many papers al- 
ready; 2) it would have been given if the 
author had been on hand; and 3) there 
were not enough Russian scientists present 
to discuss it. He chuckled merrily at each 
new alibi. 

When reporters plied him with ques- 
tions, they got only smiling evasion. Ques- 
tion: “When will the Russians put a man 
into orbit?” Sedov: “No forecast is pos- 
sible.” Question: “When will the next 
shoot come?” Sedov: “Watch for an- 
nouncements in your newspapers.” Last 
week, as the meeting broke up and Sedov 
headed back to Moscow, sure enough 
the announcement came. 
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THE NEW ONES by THE BIG ONES 


...on Capitol Records, of course 


o1 DINAH SHORE 

You've never heard her like this 
on records: Dinah's honeyed 
style floats on Nelson Riddie's 
often frenzied backing. ST1247 


O4 GUY LOMBARDO 

Forty songs in two medieys as 
danceable as music can be. If 
you love a dancing tune, this 
album's a shining joy. ST1244 


O7 JACKIE GLEASON 

No telling what's in the goblet 
on the cover, but these Gleason 
originals havea million romantic 
strings attached. $W1250 


“CAPITOL'S 400,” 
st and greatest 
cal, stereo and mo 
Hollywood 28, California. 


FREE: 
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brilliant color 


O2 NAT “KING” COLE 

Nat, a minister's son, sings No- 
body Knows the Trouble I've 
Seen, Go Down, Moses, 10 other 


moving spirituals. Sw249 
O5 LES BAXTER 
All kinds of guitars. Spanish 


male voices. Wordless mixed 
voices. Wild rhythms. My Buddy 
as a samba. Wonderful, ST1248 


O8 GLEN GRAY 

A sensational gathering of top 
soloists in Victor Young songs 
like Love Letters, My Foolish 
Heart, Around the World, st1234 


atalog. 48 pages of the 
opular and classi- 
Dept. M, Capitol Tower, 








O 3 DAKOTA STATON 

The girl whose songs “light up 
the night sky like a pillar of fire” 
(The New Yorker) sets a dozen 
favorite ballads blazing. ST1241 


06 FELIX SLATKIN 

Massed trumpets, drums, fifes, 
and bagpipes volley and thun- 
der in a spectacular program 
of gallant battle music. ST1270 


Stereo album numbers are 
shown. For monophonic ver- 
sions, omit S. 
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“There’s a way to do it better... 
find a Q. Edison. 


Edison spent hours watching his inventions in use, planning ways to 
make them better. Even when users were fully satished, Edison often 
was not... and would come up with major improvements. McGraw- 
Edison field engineers ‘‘trouble shoot”? today’s products just as 
exactingly. Their reports help researchers 
develop even better equipment for the 
future—some of which is shown here. dheresa: way 
fo Oat betters. 
find st= 
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We would like to send you a handsome 6" x 9” 
copper-tinted reproduction of the Thomas A. Edison 





motto; simply write us on your business letterhead. 





FOUND: a better way to greater pole power. More powerful 
transformers once meant placing heavier equipment up on the poles and 
expensive platforms to hold it. Then Pennsylvania Transformer Division 
pioneered the first 167-kva “featherweight” Pole-Star Transformer. It 
became the standard for the industry. New materials and design have 
now made possible a 333-kva pole transformer that is lighter, smaller, 
lower in cost than ground-level substation transformers of comparable 
power. It triples the amount of “pole power’’ possible six years ago. 
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FOUND: a better way to protect sole- FOUND: a better way to more accu- 
noids on motor control panels: Bussmann rate instruments. Air-operated instruments 
Division “indicating” small-dimension fuses in- need small quantities of extremely dry air for 
stalled on BUSS Add-On Fuse Blocks. Single-pole maximum accuracy. Lectrodryer Division's 

4 blocks are designed to nest together so that one lightweight “Budget Air Dryer” can deliver 
solenoid or 100 can be protected on a single panel. up to 20 cubic feet a minute, meets a long 
Each fuse can be flipped up as an easily spotted need for a modestly priced small air dryer, 
disconnect—yet remains in the proper circuit. costs less to operate than an electric toaster! 








In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links * Street and Airport Lighting * Insulators ¢ Lightning Arresters * Fibre Conduit * Distri- 
bution and Power Transformers * Capacitors * Power Switching Equipment * Substation Equipment * Regulators * Construction Materials 
Reclosers * Coils * Service for Rotating Machines. FOR INDUSTRY—Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products + Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Are Furnace, Power 
and Pipe Welding Transformers * Fuses * Aircraft and Industrial Instruments + Truck-Trailer Refrigeration * Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety Lamps * Melting Furnaces * Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment + Load Center Unit Substations ° Bus Air Conditioners 
Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME—Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products * Toasters * Fans * Steam and Dry Irons * Fry Pans 
Waffle Bakers * Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses * Automatic Washers + Hair Clippers + Juvenile Furniture ° Air Conditioners 
Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters * Fibre Pipe + Space Heaters * Humidifiers * Dehumidifiers * Vibrators * Power Tools 
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FOUNDS a better way to serve our customers. 
Thomas A. Edison’s approach to research: run down every 
possible lead—no matter how farfetched it seemed. With 
equal thoroughness, scientists and engineers at the Thomas 
\. Edison Research Laboratory in West Orange, N. J. 
today convert basic ideas into working models of new 
products. Then divisional laboratories turn the working 


models into commercial products that can be made in 


abundance and sold at reasonable prices. 


FOUNDS a better way to a perfect parfait. Now 
“laughing gas” offers new ease in the kitchen. McGraw- 
Edison’s Medical Gas Division produces this gas, nitrous 
oxide, with such purity that it can be used as a propellant 
in aerosol cans holding whipped cream, catsup, sauces. 


W hen foods like these are easy to use, people use more, 











30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 
our company or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 
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HENRY MOORE’S TYPICALLY PIERCED “RECLINING FIGURE” 


Maker of Images 
(See Cover) 


A work can have in it a pent-up energy, 
an intense life of its own, independent of 
the object it may represent. When a work 
has this powerful vitality, we do not con- 
nect the word beauty with it. Beauty, in 
the later Greek or Renaissance sense, is 
not the aim in my sculpture. 

—Henry Moore 


The studio is a small, skylit shed set 
amid four tranquil acres of Hertfordshire 
farm land, an hour north of London. In- 
side, workbenches are covered with old 
bones, sticks, water-smoothed pebbles, 
shells from the English coast and the Rivi- 
era sands. On the walls are curious draw- 
ings in pencil or in sallow greens, yellows 
and reds—disturbing, faceless 
human forms composed of lines, 
curves, shadows and holes. 

Sculptor Henry Moore sits in % 
an aged wicker chair on a crum- ! 
pled cushion, He is small and 
compact (5 ft. 7 in., 154 lbs.), 
with a high-domed face that is 
benign yet cragged. Thinning 
strands of greying hair stretch 
errantly across his head. From 
beneath brows that jut at least 
an inch beyond pale blue eyes, 
he stares intensely at a small 
plaster shape held in his left 
hand. The right hand, thick- 
wristed and broad, with straight 
fingers that are surgically muscu- 
lar, holds a small scalpel. In a 
few minutes, the chunk of 
thumb-shaped plaster takes on 
form. 

Form of what? Vague outlines 
of the female figure flow from 
beneath the blade. One breast 
pushes forward from a gently 
twisted torso. Where the other 
breast should be, Moore's scalpel 
scoops out a smooth crater. The 
head does not satisfy him. 


MOORE 





Reaching for a smaller tool, the sculptor 
pares the head into an elongated, rectan- 
gular appendage, no larger than his thumb- 
nail, perhaps one-twentieth the size of the 
body instead of nature’s less than one- 
seventh. He pushes his own head back- 
ward and thrusts the piece forward, study- 
ing it with a frown. Then he pokes two 
tiny indentations to make the eyes. One or 
more such small maquettes, produced be- 
tween breakfast and a 1 o'clock lunch, 
may prove the seed for another of the 
large reclining women or mother figures 
to which the mind of Henry Moore re- 
turns and returns. 

Holes & Torsos. Even in its final form, 
the result would horrify a Michelangelo 
or, only 50 years ago, a Rodin. But to- 
day, Henry Moore's massive, pinheaded 
women with gaping holes in their torsos 


AT WORK IN HIS GENERATING ROOM 
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adorn public buildings or parks in a dozen 
cities and occupy places of honor in 53 
museums over most of the world, includ- 
ing 14 in the U.S. At a recent showing in 
the small city of Galle, Ceylon, a crowd of 
10,000 flocked to see his works in three 
days. A traveling show of 22 Moore pieces 
and 25 drawings will open next month be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Warsaw. 

Fact is that Moore is part of a new 
outburst of sculptural activity that his- 
tory has not seen since the Renaissance. 
As in ancient Rome, where statues ges- 
tured along every bare boulevard as the 
fur-clad Goths came rampaging in, the 
modern world is heavy with sculpture. 
Park strollers the world over are familiar 
with the saber-brandishing, chest-scratch- 
ing pigeon roosts that glorify individuals. 
Such images are still being produced, but 
noticed less. They stand in the 
long shadow of their forebears, 
the Greek, Roman and Italian 
Renaissance masters, who did the 
same thing probably as well as it 
can ever be done. Increasingly, 
park strollers and museumgoers 
are confronted with strange new 
forms: distorted shapes that 
puzzle, pocked half-shapes that 
depress, weird forms that inex- 
plicably move the viewer; ob- 
jects made of spikes and pipes 
and wire, of curled tin, discarded 
hot-water tanks, or bent type- 
writers welded into caricatures. 

Images for Spirits. For just 
as the rough Goths made a break 
from the classical tradition that 
eventually led to the Gothic 
style, so modern sculpture has 
shattered old molds in search of 
a new spirit. It is not so much 
concerned with people as with 
symbol. Its practitioners are not 
figuremakers but shapers of 
space. The grandfathers of this 
new art were savage idol-carvers 
of Africa, Central America and 
the South Seas, who did not 

















STANDING FIGURE beside windswept Scottish road 


is enigmatic Henry Moore signpost to another world 


its sharp forms counterpoint the rolling countryside. 





BRONZE WOMAN, wetly 
draped, is one of Moore's lat- 
est works, and a prized recent 


iddition to Yale Museum. 





KING AND QUEEN lord it over a lonely landscape. 
This time Moore's famed holes are eyes, his wind 
worn forms suggestive of historic, hollow ghosts 
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BUSTY FIGURE of pregnant to x ulptor Moore's quiet green 
woman adds drama and urgency garden 30 miles from London 





regard sculpture as representation or the 
finished product as “beauty.” They were 
concerned with making images that spirits 
could inhabit. 

The moderns, too, think of sculpture as 
expressing (and therefore in a sense con- 
taining) a certain spirit, although they 
consider it personal and not supernatural. 

The first great modern to skindive into 
the silent, other-worldly realm of savage 
sculpture was Rumanian-born Constantin 
Brancusi. He emerged to make some of 
the most powerful carvings that the 2oth 
century has so far seen. Jacob Epstein, 
the U.S. expatriate, followed a parallel 
path for a while, but his essential hu- 
manism made him wary of abstraction. Ex- 
ploring a similar bent but a different 
source, Julio Gonzalez found in Spain’s 
harshly medieval ironwork a medium and 
a technique that foreshadowed many of 
today’s proliferating sculptor-welders. 

These men are gone, but they opened 
new areas that even now have not been 
fully explored. But already the new spirit 
has produced a handful of sculptors who, 
along with Henry Moore, can be ranked as 
modern masters. As a group. the great 
living sculptors are no group. Each seems 
to yell, after the manner of impulsive chil- 
dren: “Look at me!” It is never “Look at 
us!’ Their works have no obvious com- 
mon denominator; they cannot be lumped, 
as the anonymous masters of Gothic or 
Romanesque sculpture are lumped, under 
the label of a school or a style. 

Pablo Picasso, 77, whom most people 
think of as a painter, is quite possibly 
the most original sculptor in history. Not 
content with carving and modeling, Picas- 
so sculpts by a third method: combining. 
He will make a bull’s head out of a bicycle 
seat, with handle bars for horns, or a 
pregnant goat from a palm branch (for 
the back), a wicker basket (for the belly) 
and flower-pot udders, or a monstrous 
monkey, using a toy automobile for a 
head, a beach ball for a body. Cast in 
bronze, the results are more invigorating 
than inspiring, but they can help anyone 
to see better into the physical world. 

Jacques Lipchitz, 68, did for sculpture 
what the cubists did for painting: he 
broke up forms into multifaceted geom- 
etry. But the cubist method seemed to 
him to stop, ultimately, at crystallization. 
Accordingly, he decided ‘“‘from the crystal 
to build a man, a woman, a child.” This 
tension between geometric and biological 
forms is what has most distinguished his 
work ever since. It makes him one of the 
most admired and least understood sculp- 
tors, for Lipchitz’ geometric parings and 
biomorphic bulgings combine to give a 
brutal and confused effect, like that of a 
life-and-death struggle in a gunny sack. 

Alberto Giacometti, 57, is a hungry 
sort of spaceman who eats away the 
forms he makes, leaving space supreme. 
“T see reality life size,’ he once remarked, 
“just as you do.” But his portraits got 
smaller and smaller. He would carry them 
in his pockets, like peanuts, to the Paris 
cafés, and crush them with a squeeze. 
After World War II, Giacometti suddenly 
began producing tall, straw-thin stick men 
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reminiscent of ancient Sardinian bronzes. 
His sculptures can be seen almost all the 
way around and dominate space instead of 
filling it. These new figures were universal- 
ly acclaimed, but Giacometti went on 
destroying most of them. For the past 
year he has finished nothing. 

Giacomo Manzi, 50, is the great mod- 
ern throwback to the Renaissance. Trained 
as an ornamental plasterer and raised 
among the Renaissance sculptures of his 
native Italy, Manzi loves the old. His 
famed Cardinals are still as shellfish in 
their enclosing robes and miters, but Man- 
zu himself denies that they are conserva- 
tive—he calls them “my abstractions.” 

Alexander Calder, 61, made sculpture 
move. Thirty-one years ago, in Paris, he 
started stringing cards of various colors 
on a coat-hanger form and let them 
dangle and twirl. Finally, Calder settled 
on free forms, flying leaflike on the ends 
of metal branches strung from wire. “Mo- 
biles” were born, and their cheerful bob- 
bing and spinning helped many an observ- 
er find and appreciate other motions in 
nature. To turn from a pond or a tree 
tossing in the wind to look at an outdoor 
Calder, and then back again, can be one 


of the most rewarding experiences in 
modern art. 
David Smith, is the best of the 






living “ironmongers.” His raw, openwork 
constructions of iron, silver and stainless 
steel stem from Spanish ironwork by way 
of Gonzalez, but they have a peculiarly 
American urgency and, so-to speak, a 
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questioning emptiness. Smith is the idol 
of young American sculptor-welders, who 
find that they can follow his lead on 
a large scale without too great expense 
(a big cast-bronze monument may cost 
$50,000 to erect; a welded steel one as 
little as $500). Smith stays more inven- 
tive than any of his imitators. 

Solitary Man. Moore himself has 
blazed a trail without raising an army of 
followers; he has created a style without 
founding a school. He stands alone, as 
solitary as his bronze image (see color) 
rising above a lonely Scottish moor, as 
unique as one of his strong and sweeping- 
ly molded figures of wood or stone, rec- 
ognizable yet unfamiliar, warm yet dis- 
comfiting, partly abstract and groping for 
answers to the mystery: What is man? 

Moore pauses when talking about 
sculpture, searching for Words as if for 
chisels. “If an artist tries consciously to 
do something to others,” he says, “it is 
to stretch their eyes, their thoughts, to 
something they would not see or feel if 
the artist had not done it.’ To do this, he 
has to stretch his own first. When he 
succeeds, an artist enriches that side of 
life that makes us different from animals. 
You don’t know how it’s done, yet it’s 
not an accident.” 

From Sooted Shadows. Coal Miner 
Raymond Moore was 50 and his wile 
Mary was 40 when their son Henry was 
born on July 30, 1898, in Castleford. 
There is something in the Yorkshire coun- 
try, with its brooding hills and its sooted 
shadows, that brings out the digger and 
molder in a man, and by the age of ten 
Moore knew he would be a sculptor. Their 
miner's home was poor and crowded— 
Henry was the seventh of eight children. 
Father Moore was a fair but stern man. 
Says son Henry: “He was the complete 
Victorian father, aloof, spoiled like all 
of them in those days. No one could sit 
in his particular chair. But though he was 
not outwardly soft, he had a real concern 
and love and ambition for us. Particularly 
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for his sons.” He wanted Henry to be- 
come a schoolteacher, like his older broth- 
er Raymond and sister Mary. 

But it was Moore’s mother who domi- 
nated his boyhood. “She was absolutely 
feminine, womanly, motherly. She had 
eight children and lost only two. She was 
an absolutely indefatigable mother. Her 
day would sometimes begin at 4:30 in the 
morning, when father was on early shift 
at the mine, and it would end in the night 
some time. Never can I remember her 
resting, except that once in a while she 
would be bothered by a sort of rheuma- 
tism. ‘Oh, Henry lad. This shoulder is 
giving me gyp today,’ she’d say, and ask 
me to rub the aching place with some 
oils she’d evolved herself.” 

In Moore’s main studio, about 100 
yards from his home in the small hamlet 
of Perry Green, there stands a recent- 
ly completed bronze figure of a woman, 
her belly distended with an unborn child 
that could almost be moving, her neck 
and her back strained so that the bones 
and ligaments stand out. “As I was 
making that figure,” says Henry Moore, 
“I was rubbing my mother’s shoulder 
again. She was constantly in my mind. 
Those moments all become a part of the 
sculpture.” 

Most of Moore’s works have been of 
woman or woman with child. Occasionally 
there have been men in “family groups.” 
“But the man has been there mostly be- 
cause you can't have a family without a 
man,” says Moore. “He is there mostly 
as an observer.” He reflects on a point 
on which he has plainly reflected before. 
“There's no doubt I’ve had what Freud 
would call a mother complex.” 

Vision & Hope. Moore followed his 
father’s wish and became a teacher, but 
World War I liberated him. He joined the 
15th London Regiment, put in a long 
stretch of monotony in France that culmi- 
nated in a surrealistic burst of four days’ 
combat at the Battle of Cambrai in No- 
vember 1917. He was gassed and invalided. 
Instead of returning to teaching at war's 
end, he took an ex-soldier’s educational 
grant and enrolled in the School of Art 
at Leeds. 

There, in the library he discovered Roger 
Fry’s Vision and Design, with its conten- 
tion that there was more power and free- 
dom of form in the sculpture of African 
savages than in most “civilized” art. The 
idea struck Moore's imagination as sharp- 
ly as a chisel striking stone. After two 
years at Leeds, he won a scholarship to 
the Royal College of Art in London and 
discovered the primitive sculpture in the 
British Museum. “I was in a daze of 
excitement. I would literally float home on 
the top of an open-deck bus at the end of 
each visit.” He was affected by all— 
Egyptian, Sumerian, Etruscan, archaic 
Greek, Norman, Romanesque, and espe- 
cially by the art of ancient Mexico. One 
of his first reclining women (1929) is an 
unabashed descendant of the ancient May- 
an Chac-Mool, which Moore saw only as 
an illustration in a German magazine at 
the British Museum. 

So entranced was he with the primitive 


and the preclassical that Moore balked 
momentarily when offered a Royal College 
of Art traveling scholarship to Italy in 
1925. “The Renaissance was what I was 
trying to get away from.” But he went. 
Once there, he could not, would not shut 
his eyes, was thrilled to see how different 
were the real masterpieces of the Renais- 
sance from the plaster copies he had stud- 
ied in Leeds. 

For six months after returning from 
Italy, Moore was miserable. “That expo- 
sure stirred up a violent conflict with my 
previous ideals. I found myself helpless 
and unable to work,”’ On one side was the 
primitive’s rude power, on the other the 
Renaissance’s calculated sophistication. 
He scuffed along with a two-day-a-week 
job teaching sculpture at the Royal Col- 
lege. Only when he returned to studying 
the primitives at the British Museum could 
he gradually begin to work again. 

Book in Hand. It was then that he met 
Irina Radetzky, an Austro-Russian who 
was studying painting at the college. 
Moore was then 31 and she 21. Irina gave 
up her painting (“And she could have 
been a fine painter,” says Moore) to be- 
come Moore's wife. Their small house and 
studio in London’s Hampstead cost $650 
of Moore's yearly $1,100 teaching income. 
Occasional sales of sculpture, gifts of ran- 
dom blocks of stone or carvable logs from 
friends helped ends to meet. Moore set a 
goal of 30 pieces a year, and Irina tried to 
keep him to it. Some days he would lag, 
and she, hearing no sound from the studio, 
would ask, “What are you doing?” 
“Thinking,” Moore would reply. After 
that dodge wore out, Moore, when the 
urge was not in him, would read a book 
with one hand and with the other pound 
on a block with hammer or chisel to give 
the pretense of working. 

For an artist, there was much in the air 
of those times. Lipchitz was experiment- 
ing with his “bronze transparents.” Gon- 
zales with his spiky metal abstractions— 
adventures that, while they left the vast 
public admiring Meissen figurines or Ro- 
din’s Thinker, had the art world in a swirl 
of healthy controversy. This heady atmos- 
phere fired Moore's imagination, helped 
him grow away from the blocky, deriva- 
tive primitivism of his work in the 1920s. 
Among his elders, Moore particularly ad- 
mits an obligation to Constantin Bran- 
cusi, “Since Gothic, European sculpture 
had become overgrown with moss, weeds 
—all sorts of surface excrescences which 
completely concealed shape. It was Bran- 
cusi’s special mission to get rid of this 
overgrowth and to make us once more 
shape conscious.” 

With an obsessiveness that has not wa- 
vered since, Moore concentrated on the 
organic ripeness that suggests, even in his 
most abstract or most surrealism-tinged 
moments, the human body. Early “com- 
positions” made of two or three carefully 
placed objects were designed to make the 
space between them a part of the whole. 
Constructions of smooth-rounded wood 
and string carried this further, suggesting 
half-human harps and lyres built to play 
silently for the eyes and mind, Finally, 
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“the search that is discovery” led Moore 
to the hole. 

Outraging nature, Moore's holes drove 
right through his bodies. “At first holes 
were made for their own sakes,” says 
Moore, “because I was trying to become 
conscious of spaces in sculpture. I made 
the hole have a shape in its own right: 
the solid body was encroached upon, eaten 
into, and sometimes the form was only 
the shell.” 

The hole as such was not by any means 
a Moore invention. The primitives had 
used it. Picasso, Archipenko and others had 
been experimenting with it. Moore's con- 
tribution came in his single-minded con- 
ception of the hole as a tunneling into 
material to carry the eye into and through 
and around, and to bring the inside of the 
work out to view. 

“The first hole made through a piece 
of stone is a revelation,” he wrote. “The 
hole connects one side to the other, mak- 
ing it immediately more three-dimen- 
sional. A hole can itself have as much 
shape meaning as a solid mass. Sculpture 
in air is possible. The mystery of the 
hole—the mysterious fascination of caves 
in hillsides and cliffs.” 

This near ecstasy over the uses of the 
visible invisible demonstrates how im- 
portant to Moore was his discovery of its 
potentialities, But today he avoids the 
word hole, “I have attempted to make 
the forms and the spaces [not holes] 
inseparable, neither being more impor- 
tant than the other,” he insists. In many 
late works he has all but abandoned the 
hole. But through those first apertures 
Moore traveled like Alice through her 
rabbit burrow into a most fertile wonder- 
land of sculptural invention. 

Brooding Presence. The results were 
not beautiful. in the. simple sense. Few 
Moore works are, and Moore makes no 
apologies. ‘Most people wouldn't say that 
a bulldog or a bull is beautiful in the 
sense that they would say a gazelle is 
beautiful or a deer,” he explains. “But a 








bulldog, or a bull, or a rhinoceros has a 
terrific force in him, a strength that even 
if you don’t immediately realize it, you 
come to recognize as beautiful and im- 
portant. I find a bull much more beautiful 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN CARVING FROM MEXICO: “CHAC-MOOL” 


than a frisking lamb, or a fleshy beech- 
tree trunk more beautiful than an orchid.” 

Beautiful or not, his works took on a 
brooding presence, seemed inhabited by a 
nameless spirit in a way that a savage 
artist would recognize. The swelling 
curves of a woman also suggested the 
surge of a hillside, the texture of water- 
shaped stones. The figures swallowed the 
light here, emitted it there, and a viewer 
walked away feeling that he had seen 
stone or wood or bronze touched with life. 

World War II brought him a special 
kind of recognition he never aspired to, 
when he went down into London’s under- 
ground as a war artist to do a series of 
air-raid “shelter drawings.” These, unique 
in their shrouded, sallow-hued style, con- 
veyed with Dantean impact the spectacle 
of humanity huddled in refuge, yet fated 
to stir again, to live and to work on. 
Londoners, who would have blanched at 
the sight of his statues, recognized them- 
selves in his swaddled figures, and hailed 
him as one of their own. 

Out of Limbo. Since then, none of the 
superficial necessities or reasonable re- 
wards of life have eluded Sculptor Moore. 
Always a good businessman, Moore is 
selling as fast as he cares to produce, at 
prices ranging from about $1,000 for foot- 
long figures to about $15,000 for each of 
five bronze casts being made of his 
UNESCO working model. He has a new 
car (a Rover) in the gars a secretary 
to handle his correspondence, and a 13- 
year-old daughter, Mary, that he dotes on. 

This spring he built a second green- 
house to indulge his wife's horticultural 
hobby. He is content to live out his life 
in the nonbohemian tranquillity of his 
Hertfordshire home, with only an array 
inside of small Henry Moore statues and 
Irina Moore's fine collection of primitive 
sculpture to show that it is the place of 








PICASSO'S MOTHER MONKEY 


an unconventional family. He also has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his own 
breakthrough has opened the way to 
public acceptance for a whole generation 
of radical young British sculptors, topped 
by such bright new talents as Kenneth 
Armitage, Reg Butler, Lynn Chadwick, 
although they follow conceptions far dif- 
ferent from Moore’s own. Says a London 
art dealer: “It is not a Renaissance in 
British sculpture. It’s a naissance, because 
before Moore there was almost none.” 
Rodin Had 30. Moore is in the en- 
viable position of being able now to re- 
fuse commissions as he pleases and to 
work only on what intrigues him. In 
recent years, he has found a new fascina- 
tion in what he had scorned in his youth— 
the intricate drapery of classical Greece. 
Currently, he is occupied with three 
larger-than-life reliefs, first worked out 
in miniature and now being shaped in 
plaster in one of his two large studios set 
away from his house. For the routine 
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“WOMAN SEATED IN THE UNDERGROUND” 


modelmaking and preliminary shaping, he 
has two assistants, students who work for 
a year or two at modest pay to learn what 
they can from a master and then go off 
to continue studies or try on their own. 
“Rodin had 30 assistants,”’ Moore is quick 
to point out. For the moment, he is 
preoccupied with pieces for the outdoors. 
“Sculpture is an art of the open air,” he 
believes. “Daylight, sunlight is necessary 
to it. I would rather have a piece of my 
sculpture put in a landscape, almost any 
landscape, than in or on the most beauti- 
ful building I know.” 

In slacks, sandals, open-throated sports 
shirt, he may loaf in the garden during 
nonworking intervals; if it is Sunday, he 
will stroll to the village pub (The Hoops) 
for a half-pint of bitter. More often of 
an afternoon, he will show a visitor about 
his property, explaining sculptured works 
in a soft, eager voice almost denuded of 
its Yorkshire burr, describing with a lov- 
ing caress along a bronze flank why it 
takes two or three weeks of rubbing, 
gouging, sanding and polishing to finish 
a freshly cast figure; “It’s the putting 
on of skin.” In a corner of the studio 
is the figure whose making reminded him 
of the days he rubbed his mother’s ach- 
ing shoulder. 

Why the odd-shaped, minuscule head 
on a figure that is otherwise so real? “Do 
people today find it odd that the figures in 
Chartres have bodies made of little more 
than straight sticks?” he asks. “Michel- 
angelo’s heads would sometimes go ten or 
more times into his bodies. This is the 
head I made when I did the figure. I 
wondered about it. And experimented. I 
removed this head and replaced it with 
one that was more representational. It 
didn't work. This head is right for this 
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figure.’ He adds defensively: “Some peo- 
ple have said I make the head unim- 
portant, This is just not so. Because I 
think the head is the most important 
I use the head to give scale to the rest 
of a figure. If one can give the human 
meaning of a head without using eye- 
lashes, nostrils and lips, just reduce it to 
a simplicity—the angle at which it is 
poised to the neck, say—then by making 
it small, one can give a monumentality 
to the rest of the figure that cannot 
otherwise be given.” 

After the Fact. Having made his de- 
fense, Moore confesses that the finished 
piece under discussion displeases him. “It 
is simply too anecdotal, too sentimental,” 
he says, and moves in the studio to a 
nearby figure, a more distorted yet far 
more powerful version of the same theme 
(see second color page, lower right). A 
woman almost bursting with the life of 
a new child? An earth bursting with 
spring? A moment swollen with the pain 
and hope of living? Were these what he 
was trying to convey in the figure? 

“Everything explained about a work of 
art, including what the artist himself says, 
is likely to be explanation after the fact,” 
says Moore. “To the extent that one has 
a rough notion, common craft 
an ability to work out a plan, a work, of 
course, is plotted in advance. But why 
it comes out that way, and what it is in- 
tended to convey, becomes clear as it is 
being done, or after it is finished.” 

Moore recalls how he began his 1953 
figure of a maimed warrior. “One day I 
found a small smooth stone about an inch 
long. It reminded me of a leg, an ampu- 
tated leg. I couldn't quite conceive of a 
woman losing a leg. It had to be a man’s 
leg. So I began to build a torso onto the 
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LITTLE PEAS 
with Verve 





ccording to medieval 
legend, the thunder-god 





Thor gave peas to men. 
» And men respectfully ate 
peas only on his day, Thursday. 

Today, however, the rare taste of 
two exceptional kinds of peas has 
caused the bolder sort of men to eat 
peas more often. One of these kinds, 
as you well know, is the celebrated 
petits pois of France. The other is its 
only rival, a special kind of peas being 
grown on certain acres in 
this country. 

These little American 
peas are very sprightly to 
the taste. They’re little peas 
with verve. Very young and 
tender. Their flavor quite 
unlike that of any other peas 
you may have tasted. 

This most unusual flavor 
begins with the genealogy of 
these little peas. They are 
grown from seed developed 
through hundreds of re- 
corded breedings and cross- 
breedings. This seed is 
planted in soils specially re- 
served for its nurture, in a 





climate peas like best. 

The stripling plants are 
carefully tended during their brief life. 
And when the little peas have achieved 
their peak flavor, they are picked and 
packed promptly to retain all their 
succulence. 

These verve-y little peas are called 
Le Sueur Brand peas. Finer grocers do 
their best to keep them in supply. May 
we suggest that you order several tins 
and enjoy them tonight? Or Thursday? 
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THE MOORES AT HOME 


shape of that stone. It was not until I 
had shaped quite a bit that I knew I 
was shaping a maimed warrior.” 

The Human Is Basic. As a young man 
Moore dismissed or disdained enough of 
his predecessors and peers to learn not 
to be bothered by the fact that today 
many young sculptors disdain his course 
and style and think the future of sculp 
ture lies in other directions. He has en 
joyed too fat a share of art critics’ praise 
than fleeting 
when some critics accuse him of timidly 
narrowing his subject matter, or tending 
too far to the humanistic. 


to feel more impatience 


“T cannot imagine I'd ever become un- 
interested in the shape of the human 
form, the form of woman in particular,’ 
he says, when asked why he does not 
branch out to other subject matter. “I 
cannot see how I am ever going to drop 
it, to switch away from something so fun- 
damental. That is the one basic that 
makes me a sculptor. I interpret every- 
thing through the human shape.” As for 
the current sculptors 
with the welding 
torch, Moore is interested but not be 
guiled I think that the 
painting and sculpture will eventually go 
more humanist, though at present there 
ire more ‘abstract’ artists than 

Moore candidly hopes that he has pro- 
works that can 
perhaps four or five, per- 


preoccupation ol! 
geometric and the 


most ‘alive 


ever. 
duced a few stand as 
masterpieces 
haps fewer. perhaps more. But perfection 
I am obsessed by the 
desire to produce something that I know 
is exactly as I intended it. that is, a piece 
of nature. But the farther you go on 
the more distant the horizon 
the more there is to be ventured and to 
be done. If one lived three lifetimes, it 


is elusive. Says he 


becomes 


would not be enough.” 

But in an age that has no agreed ideals 
of beauty or indeed of aims, Henry 
Moore's women and hollowed 
men have an authority that forces respect. 
For like the huge stone heads of Easter 
Island or the Mayan temple carvings ol 
ancient Mexico, they are not repre 
tions but presences, more live themselves 
than like anything else. Future genera 
tions may admire such works or reject 
them. But they cannot ignore them, for 
they have a life of their own. 


looming 





enta- 
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Can you tell us why you are being taxed for ‘public power;’ Mr. Smith? 


Everybody is being taxed for it. 


Everybody, Mr. Smith? 


Sure—even you. Where else could all that money 
come from? All that $5,500,000,000 that’s gone into 
federal ‘“‘public power’’ systems. 


That sounds like a lot of taxes. 
It is. And they’re after $10,000,000,000 more. 


Who is? 

The lobbyists for federal ‘‘public power.’ You know, 
the people who want the government to go more 
and more into the electric business. 


I take it you are not in favor of this? 


Of course not. Most people don’t favor government 
ownership of electric power. 


Then why does all this spending go on? 


No good reason at all. 


You mean it's not necessary ? 
That’s right. The electric companies can turn out 
all the electricity people are going to need. And 


without depending on taxes, either. 


Then what are you going to do about this 
“public power" spending ? 

I’m talking —to everybody that listens. When enough 
people know their taxes are spent for this, I figure 


it will be stopped. 


Thank you, Mr. Smith. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies 
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YOU ARE INVITED to inspect the airplane at one of the following distributors: 
Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Delaware; Southwest Airmotive, Dallas, Texas; Pacific 
Airmotive, Burbank, California; and Timmins Aviation, Montreal, Canada. 








THE INSIDE STORY ABOUT 
AMERICA’S NO.1 BUSINESS AIRCRAFT— 
THE GRUMMAN GULFSTREAM 


GULFSTREAM—by Grumman... .. POWER—by Rolls-Royce. 
INTERIOR—by the purchaser! 


—_~ The pictures show how one leading corporation has “fitted out” its 
Gulfstream. The point is that the Gulfstream’s basic configuration enables each 
corporation-owner to choose the interior layout, decor and equipment that 


individualize the aircraft to the company’s precise needs and tastes. 
There is no “re-doing” airplanes originally designed for other purposes. 


The Gulfstream has been conceived by Grumman expressly for corporate use. 
gE =~ It uniquely combines performance, utility, reliability and safety to make 


<£ ~»it America’s No. 1 Business Aircraft—and, therefore, the logical 
first.choice of leading corporations. It carries 10-12 passengers. 


Sa 


—— 


Powered by two Rolls-Royce prop-jet engines, the Gulfstream cruises at 357 mph 
and has a range of 2600 miles plus reserve. Pressurization at 25,000 feet 
provides a comfortable air-conditioned cabin altitude of 5500 feet— 
permitting operation above the weather and traffic. The Gulfstream’s ability 
to get in and out of smaller airports—those with runways of approximately 4000 
feet—substantially increases its utility and scope of operations. | 







F.A.A. certified Gulfstreams are now being delivered to leading corporations 
through our distributors. 





» a Bethpage - Long Island - New York 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Ready to Rally? 


As skittish as a newborn calf, Wall 
Street's bull market last week stumbled 
hard. Stocks dropped 14.82 points on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average to 637.36, 
well down from the peak of 678.10 in 
early August. Brokers all gave the same 
reasons for the market’s weakness: tight 
money, the steel strike and Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit. Many of them also agreed 
on what the market will do next. Said 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades Partner Samuel 
L. Stedman: “I expect a good strong rally 
before the end of the year. because there 
is money piling up in mutual funds, pen- 
sion funds, and with other institutional 
investors; but it will be a market of se- 
lective stocks.” Said Sidney B. Lurie of 
Josephthal & Co.: “The lows for most 
stocks are near at hand, and the stage is 
set for an autumn advance.” 

One of the reasons for optimism is that 
volume has been comparatively small; as 
the market slid, much of the selling came 
from small investors. Big institutional in- 
vestors have not been selling, but they 
have not been buying either, thus have 
not been the bullish force they usually 
are. Brokers do not think that much of 
the bad news on the domestic side is cause 
for great concern. For two weeks, the 
market’s anticipation of a rise in the 
Federal Reserve's discount rate added to 
the decline. But at week's end, after the 
rise came, the market rebounded. As soon 
as the steel strike is settled, brokers ex- 
pect the market to seek new highs in a 
sustained rally. 

Some bears counter that the reverse 
spread between stock and bond yields 
(see chart) will cause a shift in money 


STOCK z BOND 
YIELDS 





from stocks to bonds. They argue that in 
the past, when bond yields have far ex- 
ceeded those of stocks, the market has 
tumbled. But investors in today’s market 
have shown little interest in getting high- 
ly taxed dividends; most are seeking cap- 
ital gains, which are not only lower-taxed 
but are a hedge against inflation. Those 
who have shifted over the past year have 
had heavy losses, because prices of bonds 
have fallen—although their yields have 
risen accordingly. 


TIME CLOCK 





1959 FARM OUTPUT will come 
within 1% of last year’s record high. 
August rains in most parts of nation 
are boosting predictions for record 
corn crop of 4,381,772,000 bushels 
v. 3,779,844,000 last year, but wheat 
crop may drop to 1,116,405,000 bush- 
els v. record 1,462,218,000 last year. 


NONSTOP JET FLIGHTS to Eu- 
rope on scheduled basis will be 
started by Pan American in mid- 
October and TWA in November, with 
new, intercontinental Boeing 707s. 


SUPERMARKET TV will be start- 
ed by National Telefilm Associates 
in 400 New York-area stores on Nov. 
1. Plan calls for installation of eight 
TV sets in each supermarket to plug 
stores’ products. 


IMPORT BANS against foreign- 
made men’s and boys’ clothing are 
being instituted by Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Union 


invoked contract clause that prohib- 
its makers from handling apparel not 
made within union jurisdiction, will 
force three large New York-based 
chains—Ripley, Howard, Crawford 
(totaling 177 stores)—to halt imports 
of West German woolen loden coats. 


SHIP-CONSTRUCTION BONDS 
guaranteed by U.S. will be marketed 
by American President Lines to aid 
in building two 13,250 D.W.T. cargo 
ships. First of its type, the $14.4 mil- 
lion offering is expected to lead way 
for $1 billion in new maritime bonds. 


AIR-COMMUTER FARES will be 
started by Allegheny Airlines be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
at reduced rates if CAB approves. 
Passengers will not be permitted to 
make reservations, must carry own 
baggage but will pay only $13 v. 
present $20.30 one-way fare. Alle- 
gheny also plans to offer ten-ticket 
books at 15% discount. 
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Turn of the Screw 


Tightening money last week sent the 
Federal Reserve discount rate to 4%— 
the highest level in 24 years. It was the 
fifth such increase since the Fed set the 
discount rate at 13% in the 1957-58 re- 
cession as an aid to recovery. In aban- 
doning the 349% level that had held since 
last spring, the Fed’s purpose was to nar- 
row the abnormal gap between the cost 
of Fed money to member banks and the 
rate at which the banks could lend money 
to their customers. After commercial 
banks upped the rate to their best cus- 
tomers from 44% to 5% (Tre, Sept. 
14), the interest spread rose to 14%. 
Moreover, for several weeks the old dis- 
count rate was actually below the going 
market rate on U.S. Treasury bills, 
creating an opportunity for banks to bor- 
row from the Fed and make a neat and 
riskless profit by investing in Govern- 
ment securities. 

Behind the Fed's decision to follow the 
interest market up another half notch was 
concern over the ballooning of commercial 
loans, which have continued to rise despite 
downturns in loan requirements in indus- 
tries affected by the steel strike. During 
the strike’s early stages, the Fed delayed 
raising the discount rate for fear of adding 
to the effects of the strike on the econ- 
omy. But as it became clear that the 
strike was not slowing the boom, the Fed 
began to worry over what will happen 
when the steel strike ends and steel users 
return in full force to the loan market. 
Many bankers think that an end to the 
strike, if not too long postponed, will 
create such a demand for money that 
rates may even take another jump be- 
fore year's end. 

Most businessmen do not think that 
the high cost of borrowing will choke off 
the boom. Corporate income taxes today 
trim the real cost of borrowing money by 
as much as one-half, with the result that 
the effective cost of borrowing money is 
still lower than at many other times in 
U.S. history. Moreover, a borrower who 
really needs the money is not likely to 
quibble about half a point. 


"Good Faith Is Required" 


To President Eisenhower, the lackadai- 
sical approach of management and labor 
toward settling the steel strike called for 
some knuckle rapping. Last week, in a 
stern letter to the heads of the twelve 
major steel companies and the steelwork- 
ers’ union, the President said that they 
“must find” a quick way to settle the 
nine-week-old shutdown. He was plainly 
irritated by the fact that both sides were 
merely going through the motions of nego- 
tiating. Demanded the President: “Half- 
hearted bargaining is not enough. Inten- 
sive, uninterrupted, good-faith bargaining 
with a will to make a responsible settle- 
ment is required.” 

In his strongest warning yet, the Presi- 
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dent specifically urged the two sides to 
compromise their differences. The Ameri- 
can people, said the President, have a right 
to expect a “measuring up” to joint re- 
sponsibility by union and management, 
since a “reasonable basis for a settlement” 
exists. Wrote the President: “The steel- 
workers and the steel companies must find 
that way expeditiously.” 

But the letter seemed to accomplish 
little. The industry’s reply to Ike reiter- 
ated its position that a wage increase 
would be inflationary. Steelworkers Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald renewed his bid 
for face-to-face meetings with the chief 
executives of the twelve companies. In 
deference to the President’s request for 
uninterrupted bargaining, the union and 
management negotiating teams held their 
first weekend session, though neither side 
showed any sign of budging from its 
position. 

Prospects are that the strike will con- 
tinue into October, when steel inventories 
will become exhausted and the economy 
will be hard hit by the strike. If this hap- 
pens, Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
said he would recommend that the Presi- 
dent invoke the Taft-Hartley Law. Such 
action would send the steelworkers back 
to work for about 80 days, give a fact- 
finding board time to study the issues and 
try to persuade both sides to settle. If no 
settlement is reached during the S8o-day 
cooling off period then the strike would 
resume. 

The union has repeatedly asked that 
Taft-Hartley not be used, arguing that it 
would bail out the steel companies, which 
could resume production just when the 
pressure (from shortages) to settle is 
greatest. In 80 days they could build up 
production enough to satisfy some industry 
needs and face another strike. But there is 
a growing feeling among rank-and-filers 
that, Taft-Hartley or no, the union is al- 
ready licked and will have to settle on 
the industry's terms. 


AUTOS 
Compact Competition 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. raised the 
roof last week: to weather the hot com- 
petition coming from the Big Three's com- 
pact cars, Studebaker rolled out a Lark 
that is the only convertible among the 
1960 U.S. compact cars, and the smallest 
(wheelbase: 1084 in.) and lowest-priced 
(factory list: $2,176, plus extras, taxes, 
transport) of all the U.S. soft-top models. 
Studebaker also added a four-door, eight- 
passenger Lark station wagon that will list 
for $2,175. not counting taxes and trans- 
port. Optimistically, President Harold 
Churchill forecast that Studebaker’s mar- 
ket will wing up by one-third in 1960, lift- 
ing Lark sales close to 200,000. 

In a rival camp, Chevrolet's Boss Ed- 
ward N..Cole showed off his compact, 
rear-engine Corvair. Compared with Ford's 
Falcon, the Corvair is shorter « wheelbase: 
108 in. v. Falcon’s 1og} in.), lower (4 ft. 
3 in. v. 4 ft. 64 in.) narrower (66.9 in. 
v. 70 in.), less powerful (So h.p. v. go 
h.p.). Compared with the standard Chevy, 
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STUDEBAKER’S LARK CONVERTIBLE 
Lift from the top. 


the Corvair is one-third lighter (2,375 Ibs. 
v. 3,760 Ibs.), will burn 25% to 40% less 
gas, sell for about $225 less than the 
cheapest Chevy when it goes into the 
showrooms Oct. 2. Factory list prices be- 
gin at $1,860 for the four-door model, 
drop to $1,810 for a two-door that will be 
introduced early next year. Among the 
optional gear: automatic transmission 
($135), gasoline heater (under $70). 
Counting taxes, transport and extras, a 
Corvair four-door will deliver in Manhat- 
tan for about $2,400, about the same as 
British and German imports in the Cor- 
vair’s size and horsepower range. 

Cole hopes to sell at least 300,000 Cor- 
vair ‘60s, plus 1,500,000 standard Chevies. 
If he does, he will beat 1955's alltime 
Chevy sales record of 1,720,000. He also 
expects the U.S. market to be big enough 
next year for all comers, big and small, to 


Bernice Clark 


Cuevy's Ep CoLe 
Power from the rear. 





prosper. “Car sales for 1960,” says Cole, 
“should be at least 6,900,000, including 
imports.” 

Pushing to clean up stocks before the 
compact cars come out, dealers cleared 
out 485,000 U.S.-made cars in August, 
50% more than last year and the best 
August since the banner car sales year 
1955. Thanks to the surge of buying, the 
backlog of unsold cars dropped to 725,000 
on September 1, only a 39-day supply at 
current sales rates. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Facade at Farnborough 


At the Farnborough Air Show, 50 miles 
southwest of London, British flyers put 
on a dazzling display for 8,000 foreign visi- 
tors last week. Fourteen Hawker Hunter 
iet fighters looped through a whisker-tight 
formation. Two twin-jet Scimitar fighter- 
bombers barreled in for a landing. folded 
their wings just in time to allow a third 
Scimitar to fly in head-on between them. 
But all the planes on display and the su- 
perb acrobatics could not hide the fact 
that Britain’s aircraft industry is losing 
altitude fast. Even the empire-loving 
London Daily Express warned its read- 
ers not to be “fooled” by “the Farn- 
borough facade. 

End of the Line. A decade ago, Britain 
had 45 first-class plane- and enginemak- 
ers. Now there are 30. Companies are 
dropping out because the industry's ca- 
pacity is far higher than the demand for 
planes. There are so few orders that ma- 
jor planemakers are building for stock— 
putting together planes and praying that 
they will be sold one day. A buyer can get 
delivery of a turboprop Viscount or Bri 
tannia in two to three months, v. twelve 
months for a U.S. Lockheed Electra. 

Over the past eight years Hawker Sid- 
deley has built some 2,000 Hunters and 
profited handsomely; but the Hunter is 
obsolescent in the age of Mach 2 fighters, 
and orders for it are rapidly running out. 
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ITH the boom still picking up 
speed. most U.S. economists have 
stopped worrying about the present, 
started looking into the future to an- 
swer a prime question: When will the 
U.S. have another recession? They 
have little doubt that a slowdown will 
come. “One of the outstanding facts 
of the postwar economy is the re- 
emergence of the classic business cy- 
cle.” says Presidential Economic Ad- 
viser Don Paarlberg. Other economists 
throughout the land are in surprising 
agreement that business will boom 
into 1960, slump somewhat in 1961. 

They based their forecast on the 
fact that each postwar cycle has had 
two or three years of expansion, fol- 
lowed by one or two years of contrac- 
tion. The current boom got under way 
17 months ago, and the key indicators 
are cycling ahead of schedule. Manu- 
facturers’ new orders snapped back to 
pre-slump peaks in 13 months v. 17 
months in the 1953 slump, 16 months 
in the 1948 slowdown; personal in- 
come recovered peak levels in 14 
months v. 16 months in the other two 
postwar recessions. Last week the Com- 
merce Department announced that 
spending for new plant and equipment 
will hit an annual clip of $35.4 billion 
in the fourth quarter (against a 1957 
peak rate of $38 billion and a 1958 
slump low of $30 billion); many 
crystal-ballers see a pace close to $40 
billion in 1960. “Here’s what will hap- 
pen next,” says Vice President Russell 
H. Metzner of Cleveland's Central 
National Bank. “The cost of living 
will rise, Hard goods will be immedi- 
ately affected because a bigger share of 
consumer spending will go to the cost- 
of-living items [mostly soft goods |. 
And then we will have a drastic reduc- 
tion in inventories and capital expen- 
ditures. I expect to see the downturn 
in late 1960 or early 1961." 

° 

Economists worry that businessmen 
tend to “bunch up” their investments, 
overspend for capital goods and inven- 
tories in good times. “The up-and- 
down cycle exists simply because busi- 
nessmen do not believe it exists,” says 
a top Washington economist. “They 
base capital-spending decisions on a 
straight-line projection. Because busi- 
ness has been good in recent months, 
they figure it will never slack off.” 

On the other hand, some econo- 
mists are suspicious of such pat theo- 
ries. They argue that the economic 
future is not necessarily a precise re- 
flection of the past, that steps have 
already been taken to keep expansion 
from getting out of hand. “One way 
to moderate a recession,” says Chase 
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ANOTHER RECESSION? 
When & If, It Should Be Mild & Brief 





Manhattan Bank Economist William 
Butler, “is to moderate the boom.” 

Tight money is already doing it. 
“Now it will be impossible for busi- 
ness to accumulate excessive inven- 
tories.” says Vice President Loren M. 
Whittington of Cleveland's Society 
National Bank. “Business has to get 
money for inventory and capital 
spending by borrowing. But banks are 
pretty well loaned up.” Inventory buy- 
ing has already begun to level off. 
In 1959's first half, manufacturers 
boosted inventories by a near-record 
$2.9 billion, raised the total to $52.1 
billion, fast approaching the alltime 
high of $54.2 billion in mid-1957. But 
in July, inventories rose by only $100 
million. The steel strike is another 
major factor in slowing inventory buy- 
ing. “Steel is having its recession right 
now,” explains a steel company econo- 
mist. “Deferred demand will mean 
good and profitable business for us at 
least through 1960.” 

e 

Economic slowdowns from one 
cause or another are inevitable, says 
Economist Paarlberg. They are the 
price of economic progress. The econ- 
omy does not grow in a smooth up- 
ward curve, but in a series of jumps. 
It has become so big and dynamic 
that when one of its major segments 
slacks off the pace, another segment 
begins to pick up speed. For these 
reasons, many economists believe that 
any future downturns are bound to be 
milder and briefer than in the past. 
Furthermore, the economy's built-in 
stabilizers are becoming steadily more 
effective. Unemployment funds and 
pension plans are rapidly covering 
more people with more dollars. The 
Federal Reserve Board has learned 
about increasing or cutting the money 
supply to help control the economy. 

Riding the economic cycle is an old 
sport of the economists. But none can 
foresee the events of the future that 
can easily knock the best theories on 
the head. In the last recession the U.S. 
was helped because it stepped up de- 
fense spending after the Soviet Sput- 
nik. In a 1961 recession, if the U.S. has 
a balanced budget—as now seems pos- 
sible—the Government will be in a 
position to cut taxes to spur spending. 

In any case. if the U.S. economy 
does start to slide in 1961, there will 
bea strong source of recovery not 
present in the last three recessions— 
the World War II baby boom. By 
1962, the war babies will start coming 
into the market in big numbers for 
cars, houses, boats, etc., are expected 
to provide vast new markets in the 
booming ‘6os. 














Vickers. whose turboprop Viscount was 
the great postwar success story of British 
civil aviation, has sold more than 400 of 
them. But it expects to end the Viscount 
run in 1960. The Viscount’s successor, 
the Vanguard, which was first shown off 
last week, has a bare 4o orders from 
British European Airways and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, far fewer than needed 
to break even. Bristol, whose turboprop 
Britannia was slowed by bugs, has sold 
only 78. 

In the long-range, pure-jet market, Brit- 
ain washed out. De Havilland, still suffer- 
ing from its fatal Comet crashes, has sold 
only 36 commercial Comets, all but ten to 
British lines. Foreign lines have shown 
a marked preference for the bigger, faster 
U.S. jets. As for military sales, Britain 
has practically abandoned planes, and mis- 
sile orders are comparatively small, since 
the U.S. has supplied Britain with many 
such weapons. English Electric's hot 
(Mach 2) P.1 Lightning all-weather night 
fighter, now abuilding, will not only be 
the Royal Air Force's first truly super- 
sonic fighter, but very likely its last. 

Other Fields. To survive, many a 
planemaker has diversified to other fields. 
Hawker Siddeley builds cars (the Sap- 
phire). Others make boats, harvesters, 
computers, plastic products. Those that 
hope to develop advanced planes are work- 
ing together. De Havilland, Fairey and 
Hunting are jointly developing a new 
medium-range jet, the D.H. 121. English 
Electric and Vickers are developing a 
supersonic bomber. 

The aircraft industry is under fire from 
all sides. British editorialists charge that 
companies are too conservative to press 
far-out research, too slow to push mergers 
that would give them greater resources to 
develop new products. The unions are also 
up in arms. Last week the British Asso- 
ciation of Supervisory Staffs, Executives 
and Technicians issued a broadside that 
likened planes shown at Farnborough to 
“dashing debutantes at the Queen Char- 
lotte Ball: one appearance in lights and 
white, followed by oblivion.” The asso- 
ciation blamed the industry's decline on 
“unparalleled government muddle, man- 
agement inefficiency. and a seemingly com- 
plete disregard for Britain’s welfare.” One 
of the union's biggest worries: this major 
British industry (total employment: 239.- 
800) is laying off workers at the rate 
of 800 a month. 


BANKING 
The Money Finder 


While most businessmen are worried 
about tight money there is one New York 
businessman who has never been happier. 
His name: Ivor B. Clark. His business, 
which can only be enhanced by a tight- 
money situation: finding lenders to put 
up money on propositions that they might 
ordinarily turn down. Clark, 69, is so good 
at his job that in half a century he figures 
he has found close to $1 billion for bor- 
rowers. And last week Money Finder 
Clark was dickering on the biggest deal 
of his career: arranging the financing for 
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The making of Tennessee sippin’ whiskey starts with 
the building and the burning of a hard maple rick... 


AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN ART} 


What sets Tennessee Whiskey most apart from all others E NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 
is its Charcoal Mellowed smoothness. Every drop must : CHARCOAL 
seep down through a room-high vat of charcoal .. . hard Z 
charc %o ain , fete ectniet MELLOWED 
maple charcoal that’s rick-burned a very special way. 
THE OLD 


Unfortunately, the handed-down skills of making Tennessee 
Whiskey and the charcoal it requires have just about died 
out... only our small Jack Daniel’s distillery cakes the 


TENNESSEE WAY 


0 


time and expense to continue in the old ways. DROP 
And here, old hands have always taken care to guide new b 
generations in the art of making Jack Daniel's... making 

BY DROP 


sure you'll keep on getting a supply... 
every drop as smooth as before. 





TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP, 401), TENNESSEE ©1959, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc; 








At the Center of News in 
the World News Center 


As managing editor of Washing- 
ton’s largest, most influential 
newspaper, Alfred Friendly is at 
the heart of news in the world’s 
most important, influential city. 


Friendly is convinced that his 
audience is the most informed in 
America and, properly, the most 
insistent in demanding intense 
and expert news coverage of 
Washington’s major product: the 
political, economic, social, and 
military decisions that shape the 
nation and move the world. 


He began his career with The 
Washington Post 20 years ago. 
As an award winning reporter 
he covered the major national 
beats, specializing in labor, eco- 
nomics, and atomic energy. His 
first-hand experience, linked to a 
passion for news of consequence, 
has made him one of the nation’s 
most respected editors. 





Friendly is another reason why 
The Washington Post is read by 
50% more families than any other 
Washington newspaper and why 
its editorials are quoted more in 
the Congressional Record than 
those of any other newspaper in 
the world. 


The Washington Post 


446,000 Sunday Circulation 
393,000 Daily Circulation 


National Representatives: 


Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 
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| two 9g0,000-ton. suver-economy transat- 
| lantic ocean liners. If the German govern- 
ment will give a guarantee for 70% of 
the costs of the ships, a plan that German 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard in- 
tends to discuss in New York this month 
with Promoter H. B. Cantor and other 
principals, Clark figures that he can raise 
$112 million out of the estimated $160 
million cost “in 30 days.” With the “float- 
ing hotels,” Cantor plans to carry trans- 
atlantic passengers for as little as $50 
one way. 

Clark is a top money finder because he 
knows which insurance companies, savings 
banks, pension funds, or other sources 
have funds to loan, how much interest 
they want, and how to tailor each loan 
application to appeal to the loan-fund 
manager's personal preferences in collat- 
| eral. For his services in introducing lender 
and borrower, Clark collects 19% of the 
gross proceeds of each loan. Sometimes, 
when an extraordinarily difficult piece of 
work is involved, he may raise his fee to 
2% or more (the maximum: 5% of the 
amount of the loan). As a money finder 
he has done wonderfully well at finding 
money for himself. Worth more than $35 
million, he has five cars, including a 
chauffered Rolls-Royce equipped with ra- 
diotelephone, a penthouse in Manhattan, 
a 13-acre country house at Amagansett, 
N.Y., his own game preserve and a $200,- 
coo yacht. 

Morgan's Bark. Clark, born on Staten 
Island, got into money finding at 16, 
when he persuaded a Brooklyn builder to 
give him an exclusive contract to obtain 
5% mortgaging on 200 houses. With his 
$25,000 fee, he opened an office to hunt 
up more business. Learning that J. P. 
Morgan was paying 6% on some mort- 
gaged loft buildings in lower Manhattan, 
Clark, 17, wrote Morgan that he could 
save him money by refinancing, was in- 
vited to Morgan’s office. When he arrived, 
Morgan barked: “What s.o.b. sent for 
you?” Replied Clark: “You're the s.o.b. 
who sent for me.’ Morgan laughed, said 
“Good for you, young man’’—and let him 
refinance the mortgages. 

On the strength of the Morgan contact, 
Clark branched out, made his first million 
in the “20s. In 1929 he founded his present 
firm, Ivor B. Clark Inc., and rode out the 








Depression comfortably by finding money 
|-for needy Wall Street investors to whom 
banks refused to lend a dime. Among his 
financial sources: Eccentric Millionheiress 


| Hetty Green, who collected as much as 


10% interest. 

Clark’s clients often get a lot more than 
just financing. Four years ago, when Big 
Builder Norman Tishman (Time, July 21, 
| 1958), who uses Clark exclusively, was 

planning a 39-story Fifth Avenue office 
building, Clark was able to negotiate a 
99-year lease on the air rights over the ad- 
joining New York Public Library branch. 
The rights permitted Tishman to add the 
floor space equivalent to four extra stories 
without violating New York’s tight set- 
back law, added $500,000 a year to the 
building’s income, more than enough to 
pay Clark’s fee. Over the years, Clark has 








Walter Doron 


Cantor & CLARK 
No money meant more money. 


arranged financing for scores of office 
buildings, apartment houses, shopping cen- 
ters, hotels and factories across the nation. 

Union Bite. Where Clark gets his 
money is a question that he has no hesi- 
tation about answering. Says he: “I use 
reputable sources only: insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and pension funds.” 
His chief asset is his personal reputation 
with lenders for bringing in only sound 
loans. Many leading banks and insurance 
companies regard a Clark recommenda- 
tion as nearly all that is needed to okay 
a loan. 

Because of tight money, there is a lot 
of cash available to borrowers who do not 
ask too many questions about the sources 
—or the high costs. Seeking financing for a 
hotel, Clark was recently offered $4,000,- 
ooo by a lawyer who represented himself 
as speaking for a big labor union. There 
was a small consideration: to grease the 
way, Clark's client would have to agree 
to a total of 17% in discounts. This 
meant that for each $1,000,000 that was 
borrowed, union officials would divvy up 
$170,000. Clark asked for a listing of 
the union officials and, on being refused, 
withdrew. Says he: “I do not need that 
kind of money—and I have no intention 
of winding up before a_ congressional 
committee.” 


RETAIL TRADE 
Beat into Neat 


As the nation’s 18 million teen-agers 
began heading back to high school and 
college last week, there was a new look: 
the neatnik had replaced the beatnik. Out 


were dungarees, sloppy slacks, baggy 
sweaters, etc. Reflecting the back-to- 
school buying surge, department-store 


sales across the nation rose 20% over a 
year ago. Said Teen-Age Research Expert 
Eugene Gilbert: “There is a general up- 
turn in the appearance of both boys and 
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3,239,600 jet-powered 


Many airlines use jet-powered aircraft these days. 
Now Capital Airlines has combined America’s largest 
jet-powered fleet with the world’s most modern res- 
ervations system. 

The girl in our photograph is a Capital reservations 
clerk. And she’s right in step with the jet age, thanks 


This foolproof electronic £: 


reservations system enables her to 
check the availability of seats in j 


a few seconds. In fact, she can press ¢ 


seats at her fingertips 


button and get the exact status of 9,600 
jet-powered airline seats for up to six months in 
advance. (If you like, she can even check the arrival 
and departure information on today’s flights in any 
city on the Capital Airlines system.) 

Whenever you fly east of the Mi stay in step 

with the jet age. Fly Capital Viscounts, 

gg powered by Rolls Royce jet-props. Let 

sta Capital’s Univac secure your reserva- 
tion the quick, sure, accurate way. 

AIRLINES 


JET-POW ERED BY ROLLS ROYCE 
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“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, 
the best-tasting salt substitute made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt— retains its flavor in all cook- 
ing, baking and canning.” The Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate in Adolph’s brings 


out the true flavor of all food, Enjoy 
eating again! Ask for... 
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SALT SUBSTITUTE 


available at all food stores | 
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sounds best 
on tape 


TAPE sounds best 


on an AMPEX 


Ampex 
960 Portable 


® 21 exciting models 
$450 to $2650 
Ampex Audio, Inc. 1022 Kifer Rd. Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Please send free literature on Ampex , 
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girls from the lower middle class on up.” 

Gimbel’s department store pitched its 
ads to “the neat generation.” Chicago-area 
stores reported that their best sales to 
teen-age girls came in conservative, man- 
nish-looking apparel: vests, West Point- 
styled jackets, wool poncho capes, hooded 
sweaters and jackets called ‘“‘benchwarm- 
ers.”” New York's Peck & Peck said that 
sales from its mail-order back-to-school 
brochure are running 23% ahead of last 
year. Biggest demand is for old stand-bys 
such as polo and Chesterfield coats, but 
there is fad for kilt skirts and 
shaggy-dog c In Los Angeles the 
Smart Sixteen set is buying blankets for a 
sew-it-yourself skirt and blazer set. Most 
popular are clothes adorned with raccoon. 
Says Angela Kroll, buyer for Saks Fifth 
Avenue: “We can sell anything with rac- 
coon.” Best & Co. is doing a big business 
in detachable raccoon collars ($10.95 fora 
14-in. Peter Pan collar, $15.95 for a 31-in. 
shaw! collar), and Chicago teen-agers are 
buying up sailor hats topped with rac- 
coon pompons. 

Tights and leotards have passed the fad 
stage, and some manufacturers report ship- 
ments running 30% ahead of last year. To 
go with the tights, stores are pushing boots 
with raccoon trim, corduroy or plaid cov- 
erings. Back-to-school teen-agers have also 
taken to some nonclothing fads. Among 
them: plastic-coated textbook covers with 
zany titles such as “Embalming Can Be 
Fun,” by “Maude Lynn.” 


CORPORATIONS 


also a 





| A Billion for Spam 


G.I. legend has it that Spam is ham 
that flunked its physical. Among fed-up 
fighting men from Attu to Anzio, Spam 
became one of the most celebrated four- 
letter words in World War II, gave birth 
to a flavorsome literature of tales, odes 
jokes, limericks. The story was told of a 
downed flyer who wandered through the 
South Pacific jungles for several weeks, 
subsisting on berries; when he finally 
found camp and was offered Spam, he fled 
back into the jungles, crying ‘I’m going to 
eat the berries.” 

Because G.1.s so cordially hated Spam 
few people figured that it would have 
much of a postwar market. But G.I. mem- 
ories were short, and postwar teen-agers 
never knew that they were not supposed 
to savor Spam. Since 1945, Spam sales 
have climbed from 30 million cans a year 
to 48 million. Sales of its maker, George 
A. Hormel & Co. of Austin, Minn., are 
racing 12% ahead of last year’s pace, will 
probably top $400 million in 1959. This 
week Spam passed its proudest milestone 
Hormel & Co. produced its one billionth 
can. 

All through the years, Hormel has ig- 
nored the wartime barbs, figuring that any 
publicity was good publicity. Last week 
Chairman Horace Harold Corey sought to 
correct history. The chewy, watery prod- 
uct that wartime G.l.s damned as Spam 
was really a lower-grade concoction, made 
under Army specifications: no ham (Spam 
itself has 6%-89%), cheaper cuts of pork, 





Ben Martin 
Teen-Acer IN SHaGGY-Doc Coat 
The raccoon was in. 


longer cooking of meat in the tin so that 
ersatz Spam could withstand tropical heat 
or Arctic cold. Naturally, the product had 
a certain unforgettable stick-to-the-ribs 
quality that provided a unique gastronom- 
ical experience. But it should not have 
been confused with real Spam. To prove 
its difference, Hormel claims that “94% 
of all Americans” now happily eat Spam. 





Wartime G.I. View or SPAM 
The ham 


was out. 
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The 


biggest 
minutes 

in 
business 


.. are those precious extra minutes of production 
that companies need, to make, to maintain the 
competitive edge. Monro-Matic Calculators supply 
them; they are the world’s most automatic. Auto- 
matically fast, automatically accurate, automatic- 
ally simple Monro-Matics” get more work out of 
a work day...save minutes and money, too. 
You'll find them on the desks of get-chead, stay- 
ohead companies like these: 


aac 
UTUT 


> 
o 


ce 
TCE 


De 


SPIEGEL 


All Monroe precision figuring machines are avail- 

able through “Figures Unlimited’, Monroe's re- 

markably practical equipment leasing plan which 

includes training and service. Ask your Man from (—) 
Monroe about it today. 


/ 
See the MAN from MONROE 


/ for CALCULATING 
[H +) 3) ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES oe DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Robert Francis Kennedy, 33, 
former chief counsel of the Senate Rackets 
Committee, who resigned last week after 
three years of tireless probing, and Ethel 
Skakel Kennedy, 31: their seventh child, 
third daughter; in Washington. Name: 
Mary Kerry. Weight: 7 lbs. 








Short-handed? 


Married. Thomas E. Dewey Jr., 26, 







call member of the New York investment 
® e banking firm Kuhn, Loeb & Co., son of 
Manpower inc! onetime (1942-54) New York Governor 
? and twice-defeated Republican Presiden- 
for tial Candidate Tom Dewey; and Ann 


Reynolds Lawler, 22, daughter of an at- 
torney; in Scarborough, N.Y. 


skilled, efficient 
temporary help! 


Divorced. Whitelaw Reid, 46, onetime 
(1947-55) editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune; by Joan Brandon, 29, whose 
| mother, Dorothy Brandon, was a Wash- 
ington-bureau staff member of the Herald 
Tribune; after eleven years of marriage, 
two children; in Reno. 


Typists —Stenos 
Calculator Operators 
Receptionists — File Clerks 


Died. Paul Douglas, 52, sometime pro- 
fessional football player and radio an- 
| nouncer turned actor, who vaulted to 
Hollywood stardom (A Letter to Three 
Wives, Executive Suite) through his 
Broadway portrayal of the bumptious 
racketeer in Born Yesterday; of a heart 
attack; in Hollywood. 








Use our trained employees 
as long as you need them. 
We pay all salaries, 
taxes and insurance — 
keep all records. 


Died. Gilbert Adrian, 56, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mavyer's head dressmaker for a dozen 
years, husband of Hollywood's first Oscar- 
Call the Manpower winning actress, Janet Gaynor (Seventh 
Heaven); of a stroke; in Hollywood. For 
more than a decade Adrian set the pace 
for women’s fashions across the U.S. and 
even to Paris, made Jean Harlow, Kath- 
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Raytheon Flight-Tracker radar, showing air routes near Indianapolis. Straight lines show 
routes, X's are check points, concentric circles indicate range in miles. “Pips" are aircraft. 





New Raytheon radar helps safeguard your flight 


Commercial, private and military flights total 69,000 a day 
in the U.S.! Control of this traffic, the task of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, is now aided by Raytheon Flight-Tracker 
radars. Each of these powerful units can pinpoint aircraft 
up to 200 miles away in all weather—even in storms. 


Raytheon has delivered 26 of these radars for a system that 
spans the continent. Already in operation, the control net- 
work will eventually blanket the entire country with 70 
radars. Plans also call for the incorporation of a unique micro- 
wave tube, the Raytheon Amplitron, in the Flight-Trackers 
to increase their range and tracking efficiency. 





By helping the F.A.A. to control airways traffic, speed sched- 
ules and reduce “stacking,” Raytheon brings nearer the solu- 
tion of a major transportation problem. 


Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 





ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS: FOR CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES WITH A GROWING COMPANY IN ALL PHASES OF ELECTRONICS WRITE E. H. HERLIN, PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL COORDINATOR, 
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THE YEAR’S MOST 


History in Words, Pictures and Sound! 


The Editors of (§1/49 and Winston Churchill present an ex- 


traordinary new history—The Second World War—in two 


beautifully bound LIFE-size volumes—636 pages—over 


100 in color—plus LP record of Churchill’s war speeches 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICED AT JUST $16.95 


ERE, for the first time, is the full, sweeping 
chronicle of World War Il, told in great pic- 
tures by the Editors of LIFE and in the incom- 


parable writing and rec orded words of a great master of 


the English language. 


Much of the material for this story of mankind’s 
greatest conflict comes from LIFE's own rich war files— 
the best of thousands of photographs and paintings made 
in the skies over Germany, in the swamps of Pacific 
islands, at sea with our great fleets, in the hedgerows of 


Normandy, in the African desert and in the snows of Russia. 


Then the finest work of photographers 
of the world’s great press associations was 
selected, plus pictures from government 
files once labeled ‘‘Top Secret,”’ pictures 
taken by our wartime allies and captured 
film from the Germans and Japanese, much 
of it never before published. In all, The 
Second World War includes 280 dramatic 
picture pages, more than 100 in rich, full 


color, and scores of new, sharply-defined 





History in Sound 
3 
Included in the deluxe edition No need to send money. We'll gladly bill 


fully mined from Winston S. Churchill's Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Memoirs, In his inimitable prose style the man 
who created much of the history he here records, traces 
the eventful course of World War II from the uneasy 
peace of Germany between the two great wars to the 


final Japanese surrender aboard the Missouri. 


This fascinating 636-page two-volume history will be 
published, in both deluxe and regular editions, on 
Noy. 15. When it appears in bookstores, the price of 
the deluxe edition (which includes a handsome slip-case 
box and LP record of Churchill’s own war speeches), 
will be $27.50. But for a limited time this 
deluxe edition can be yours at the pre- 
publication price of only $16.95. The regu- 
lar edition, which will cost $25 at retail, 


is pre-publication priced at just $14.95. 


To take advantage of these spec ial prices— 
either for yourself or as gifts—simply fill in 
the insert card opposite, indicating the edi- 


tion you prefer, tear out and return to LIFE. 


battle maps. ly of The World ; . 
I only of Th wid Wor & you later—after you receive your books and 
‘ J L new 10-inch LP record of ex- ‘ - ‘ 
To the magic of the camera’s eye and the cerpts from Churchill's great see for yourself why The Second World War 


painter's brush LIFE’s Editors then added 
300,000 words of descriptive text, care- 


war speeches. This collector's 


item will not be sold separately 


is a history you'll want to own, read again 
and again, and pass along to your children. 
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Shake hands 


with Koss Roberts... 


last man to see your Nekoosa shipment before you do 


Ross is in his twenty-fourth year with 
us, this year, holding down the heavily 
responsible job of Finishing Room 
Foreman. Some of us, just as in any 
business, have “in-between” work, 
where we can pass the buck, if any- 
thing should go wrong. But, not Ross. 
He OK’s the final inspection, packag- 
ing, and shipment of all Nekoosa 
Papers leaving the Port Edwards mill. 
If there have been any errors, of any 
kind, anywhere along the line, it’s up 
to him to catch them. Have you seen 
those half-in-fun signs they have in the 
joke-shops that read, “This is where 
the buck stops’? There ought to be 
one, right on Ross’ desk. 

It’s a tough job, but it would be a 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., Port Edwards, Wisconsin © Mills ot Port Edwards and Nekoosc, Wis., and Potsdam, N. Y. 





lot tougher if he weren’t backed up by 
thousands of specialists who constantly 
maintain the quality of Nekoosa 
Papers. The men in our forests, mills, 
and laboratories all share an urgent en- 
thusiasm to keep our papers on top. 
And each of them will proudly tell you: 
“There are no finer papers available 
today; tomorrow they will be even better.” 


PuUpers 


© For Every Business Need 
e For Many Converting Operations 


© For Special Industrial Requirements 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Back to the Wall (Essex-Universal; 


Ellis) is a French murder mystery. The 
victim (Philippe Nicaud) is a young 
Parisian actor who drinks Scotch and 
smokes English cigarettes, but his out- 
standing habit is routinely French. The 
poor fellow cannot stop making love to 
another man's wife (Jeanne Moreau), his 








sweetheart from drama-school days. As 
the film begins, the husband (Gérard 
Oury), a dull young electronics million- 


aire, is expanding his plant, reinforcing a 
new concrete wall with the corpse of his 
wife's lover. 

The rest is one long cuckold-doodle-do. 
The husband explains by flashbacks how 
he secretly learned of the infidelity and 
how he reacted with something more than 
a Gallic shrug. His grandfather might 
have shot, whipped or choked the villain 
straightway. But a man of the husband's 
generation intends no violence. Instead, he 
wants to stretch the lovers on a psycho- 
logical rack, then leave the actor there 
and reclaim his wife. As a starter, he hires 
a private detective to make keyhole pho- 
tographs. For divorce proceedings? “Mais 
non. For the family album.” 

At first he succeeds. He blackmails his 
wife anonymously. She borrows from him 
to raise money for the payoff (“It is 
easy to be generous,” he tells the audi- 
ence, “when you are sending money to 
yourself”). Later, he smoothly implicates 
her lover as a blackmailing gigolo. But 
the methodical husband has touched off a 
larger explosion than he designed, and the 
film resolves itself in a series of novel 
twists, most of which are so awkwardly 
handled that they seem to come off only 
in Director Edouard Molinaro’s heavy 
hand. 

Molinaro, 31, is part of the so-called 
“new wave” of young French directors. 
If Back to the Wall bears any message, 
it is that the new wave is still some dis- 
tance from shore and seems to be headed 
in the wrong direction. More American 
than French, the film lathers its small 
offering of Frankish realism and nuance 
with a thick layer of Hollywood formula. 


That Kind of Woman (Ponti-Girosi: 
Paramount) brings together Sophia Loren 
and Tab Hunter, although that kind of 
woman should never be mated with that 
kind of man. They meet in the club car 
of a Miami-to-New York train. “He 
doesn’t look old enough to drink,” taunts 
Sophia. The tall towhead leans forward 
over the table, sternly wobbles his eye- 
balls, says: “I’m old enough to do any- 
thing.” Sure enough, the script requires 
her to pick up the Tab. 

The year is 1944. He is a paratrooper 
without fear, brains or money. She is the 
mistress of an industrial titan (George 
Sanders), who keeps her in his elegant 
Manhattan mansion, where they “get 
along rather well in those rather delicate 
areas where it seems important for a 
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Hunter & Loren IN “WOMAN” 
Boy, those wobbly eyeballs. 


man and woman to get along.” Tab 
follows her there, mumbles that he loves 
her. But Sanders also thinks highly of 
her, proposes marriage, offers her a name 
“that’s regarded rather like being named 
Windsor in England.’ Will she take the 
baby-faced lad, or will she marry the 
devoted gentleman with vaults of gold? 
Sanders gracefully steps aside to allow her 
to come to her decision, but Tab leans 
forward again—in Central Park, Staten 
Island and Grand Central Station—and 
displays those bald eyeballs. Meekly 
Sophia once more obeys the scriptwriter. 
Tab takes possession, like a tot getting 
behind the wheel of a Thunderbird. 





Mineo & Moore In “AFFAIR” 
Man, those wiggly ribs. 





The Glass Tower (Bovaria-Filmkunst; 
Ellis) is a big, bareboned West Berlin 
penthouse, where Lilli Palmer perches 
like a trapped pigeon, caught in the dual 
grip of a possessive husband and a plot 
as paper-thin as strudel crust. Her hus- 
band (O. E. Hasse), a vain, autocratic 
man of means, sees Lilli as a beautiful 
confirmation of his success. Along comes 
a handsome German-American playwright 
(Peter Van Eyck), who reminds Lilli of 
her former glory as a great actress, per- 
suades her to star in his new drama about 
a nun who gets raped. Her psychiatrist 
decides that “somewhere in your mind 
there’s a conflict,” but everything is re- 
solved when 1) Lilli has a therapeutic 
narcosis behind the padded doors of a 
neurological clinic, 2) the playwright 
makes love to her in an all-glass phone 
booth, and 3) her husband adds a lethal 
shot of arsenic to his vermouth. 

German-made Tower is_ technically 
first-rate, precisioned as a Mercedes, and 
German-born Actress Palmer is a suave, 
consummate performer. The camera 
ranges so fluently through her glass prison 
it seems a pity that the action it catches 
is mostly senseless Sturm und Drang. 


A Private's Affair (20th Century- 
Fox), a sort of See Here, Private Mineo, 
is a comedy about modern G.I.s—sons of 
the soldiers of World War II. The theme 
song announces that /t’s the Same Old 
Army, and the jokes, at least, are scarred 
veterans (Sergeant: “Suppose he doesn’t 
recover consciousness, sir?” General: “He 
has to. It’s an order.”’). Also familiar is the 
debatable thesis that there are no snobs 
in foxholes, or even in barracks on the 
first day of basic training. Immediate 
buddyhood is established among Sal 
Mineo, a jivey cat from Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side; Barry Coe, an Ivy sort 
from Glen Cove, L.I.; and Gary Crosby, 
who is cast as a rich Oregon rancher's son 
but manages to mug, wheeze and groan 
like a Bing from another planet. 

It is not really the same old Army. 
Among the calisthenics of basic training 
are a service-club dance, a seaside romp, 
and a production number on a Manhattan 
TV variety show starring the recruits. At 
the dance, Socialite Coe falls for a French 
girl (Christine Carere) who works as a 
translator in an ad agency and _ lives 
downstairs from Mineo. Crosby pairs with 
a WAC flack (Barbara Eden). Mineo 
meets the socialite’s pedigreed next-door 
neighbor (Terry Moore). He leads her to 
the dance floor, wiggles his ribs, rocks a 
little, rolls a little, and the Junior League 
is ready for stickball. 

The absurdly complicated plot is un- 
necessary, since the film is aimed at teen- 
agers and Actor Mineo is the main at- 
traction. Because he is a beatnik? “No, 
man, I don’t make that scene.” He merely 
sounds like one. He is actually the kid in 
the next tenement, with the curly hair, 
the baby Latin face and the duck-tailed 
dialogue; “Oh, man, are you sick! I mean 
like real sick!’ Now pushing 21, Mineo 
is the coolest if not the oldest living 
teen-ager. 
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“Give the lady what she wants,” said the late 
Marshall Field, and thousands of businessmen 
heeded his advice, and succeeded. If you ever 
wonder whether the formula still works—and 
whether business still uses it—the typical experi- 
ence of the Aluminum Company of America may 
dispel any doubt. 


For aucoa, in introducing the newest of many 
new products, took three courses that more and 
more companies pursue: consumer testing, prod- 
uct improvement, consistent advertising to the 
largest established audience available—through 
Reader's Digest. 


How to improve a product 


In consumer interviews about aluminum foil, 
ALCOA researchers kept hearing one word over 
and over again. The word? stroncer! House- 


The voice 
of the housewife is heard 


across the land 


The story of how ALCOA listened and acted 
...to improve a product and advertise it better 












wives wanted an aluminum foil strong enough to 
take tugging, squeezing, poking . . . that would 
resist piercing even by turkey wings and drum- 
sticks. acoa obliged with a foil that its metal- 
lurgists tested up to 104% stronger than anything 
before it—new SUPER-STRENGTH ALCOA WRAP. 
Using an improved alloy, atcoa felt it had a 
foil that would not only resist rips but also hug 
bowls tighter and keep leftovers fresh longer. 


When the company and its agency, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, considered advertising for 
this new foil, they had one problem pre-solved— 
again thanks to the ladies. 

“Four times since 1957,” accoa’s advertising man- 
ager, T. M. Hunt, says, “women had responded 
best, by far, to our advertising in Reader's 
Digest. There was no question that, in planning 
for new aLcoa wrap, we would start with the 
Digest.” 








ALcoa’s first experience with the Digest occurred 
early in 1957 when the Wear-Ever Division ad- 
vertised its cooking utensils. Executives of the 
division called it “the most successful ad in our 
history.” And within three months Wear-Ever’s 
advertising manager William Benghauser 
reported: 


“Results exceeded our expectations. Reader re- 
sponse was phenomenal. Dealers were so en- 
thusiastic that they requested a repeat perform- 
ance in the Digest.” 


Response to a hidden offer 


Shortly after that, the company used the Reader’s 
Digest for ALCOA wrap—a key product in the 
company’s drive for better consumer recognition. 
In one Digest advertisement, it offered a free 
Time and Temperature Chart for cooking in foil, 


¢ 


“This hidden offer,” the company says, “pulled 
more inquiries than any other single offer made 
previously by avcoa wrap in any publication.” 


ALcoa’s third experience with the magazine pro- 
duced still another success: 


“Last October, we offered a premium that people 
had to buy—an extremely high-priced one as 
premiums go, $2.50. But the enormous response 
of Digest readers far exceeded our most opti- 
mistic predictions, and the whole program more 
than paid for itself.” 


Finally, in a contest last February, the Digest 
pulled many more entries than any other single 
magazine used, and at a lower cost per return. 


Since appearing in the Digest, acoA wrap has 
become America’s fastest growing aluminum foil. 


What the Digest has done for atcoa, it can do 
for other advertisers of quality products and 
services. In the Digest, you reach the best part 
of America—intelligent, prosperous families 
whose enthusiasm for a product can insure its 
success. And you can do it economically. 





QUICK FACTS FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 


Reader's Digest offers all these exclusive benefits to 
advertisers ; 


1. The largest proven audience of readers. It is larger 
than any other magazine, weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly, larger than any newspaper or newspaper 
supplement. More people read the magazine than look 
at the average nighttime network television program. 


2. The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest 
than any other magazine. And you will find that the 
higher the income group, the greater the Digest’s 
share of the audience. 


Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The 
Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no 
alcoholic beverages, no tobacco, no patent medicines. 
And for any product, it accepts only advertising that 
meets the highest standards of reliability. 


4. Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have 


faith in Reader's Digest, in its editorial and advertis- 
ing columns alike. 


People have faith in 


JReader’s Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S, 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 
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Major Poet, Minor Verse 


O to Be a Dracon (37 pp.)—Mar- 
ianne Moore—Viking ($2.75). 


A critic once asked a lady what was 
the best way of “reaching” Marianne 
Moore. He was speaking of her poetry 
but this was the deadpan reply: “Take 
the Sixth Avenue Independent Subway 


at 47th Street, the D train to Borough 





Martha Holmes 
Portess Moore 


It is easier to reach Brooklyn. 


Hall—Jay Street stop in Brooklyn; cross 
the platform to take the A express train, 
get off at the second stop, Lafayette— 
the front of the train lets you off nearest 
Cumberland Street; Miss Moore lives on 
Cumberland, No. 260, which is between 
Lafayette and De Kalb; it is a six-story, 
yellow brick building; she lives in Apart- 
ment 18 on the fifth floor.” 

That is one way to reach Marianne 
Moore. She lives there between Lafayette 
and De Kalb still, as she has for 30 years 
and from those unlikely surroundings have 
come some of the best U.S. poetry writ- 
ten during that time. Reaching the heart 
of her poetry itself is another matter. Her 
poetry is practical and fresh, delicate 
and forthright, intensely imaginative and 
keenly observant. To try to reach it, the 
Collected Poems are the best road. Her 
new book, so slender that it can be read 
in an hour, is a simple, narrow, carefree 
path that proves in a whimsical way that 
Poet Moore walks through a verseland 
entirely of her own making. 

The title poem quite simply states the 
deepest wish of a famed lady of 71: 











li I, like Solomon,... 
could have my wish— 
my wish ...O to be a dragon, 
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a symbol of the power of Heaven—of 
silkworm 

size or immense; at times invisible. 
Felicitous phenomenon! 


Her contemporary, T. S. Eliot, has 
said that her work is “part of the small 
body of durable poetry written in our 
tim But what fine poet other than 
Marianne Moore would dare conduct a 
love affair with the “Brooklyn” (not the 
Los Angeles—no, never) Dodgers in 
verse? 





As for Gil Hodges, in custody of first 
“He'll do it by himself.” Now a specialist 
versed 





in an extension reach far into the box 
sSeats— 

he lengthens up, he leans, and gloving the 
ball defeats 

expectation by a whisker. The modest 

Star, 


irked by one misplay, is no hero by a hair; 


in a strikeout slaughter when what could 
matter more, 

he lines a homer to the signboard and 
has changed the 

Score. 


O to Be a Dragon only suggests the 
measure of Poet Moore’s true worth. She 
is mostly having fun, and so will most 
readers who admire a deft use of lan- 
guage, a faultless grip on verse technique 
an underlying love for living things, in 
such playful lines as 


To wear the arctic fox 

you have to kill it. Wear 

qiviut—the underwool of the arctic ox— 
pulled off it like a sweater; 


your coat is warn, your conscience, 
better. 

In Pursuit of Life 
THe RestiessNess OF SHANTI AWNDIA 









(415 pp.}—Pio Baroja, translated by An- 
thony Kerrigan—University of Michigan 
($6.50). 


Few foreign authors have been pre- 
sented to U.S. readers with the kind of 
endorsement that appears on the dust 
jacket of The Restlessness of Shanti An- 
dia. The testimonial was delivered in 
person by Ernest Hemingway, as Pio 
Baroja, 83, lay dying in his Madrid apart- 
ment three years ago. Said Hemingway 
“Allow me to pay this small tribute to 
you who taught so much to those of us 
who wanted to be writers when we were 
young. I deplore the fact that you have 
not yet received a Nobel Prize, especially 
when it was given to so many 
served it like me 
adventurer.” 
Adventure & Achievement. The ques- 
tion of Nobelity Shanti Andia 
makes clear its author’s standing as one 
of the top men of modern Spanish letters 


who de- 


less who am only an 


aside, 





and also explains why Hemingway calls 
himself Baroja’s disciple. In this novel 
the hero, Shanti, is a Basque sea captain 
who tells his own story, noting: “A 
strange existence is mine, and that of 
other wanderers. During one long epoch, 
all is adventure, events; and then, in 
another, there is nothing but commentary 
on past events.” The combination of vio- 
lent action and desperate search for the 
meaning of action marks every Heming- 
way hero, from the young American am- 
bulance driver in World War I to the 
old fisherman, far out at sea, engaged in 
his biggest struggle. The same combina- 
tion of events and commentary. held in 
exquisite balance, gives Shanti Andia the 
thrust of life itself at all its stages: the 
child's wonder at his discovery of sun- 
light on water, the youth’s engagement in 
voyages, the old man’s sad reverence for 
what is gone. 

Don Pio is one of Spain’s greatest 
2oth century novelists; yet many of the 
Shanti Andia have an old- 
fashioned ring. The story is laid along the 


elements of 


Basque seacoast of the roth century. 
There is a duel, a mutiny, piracy, the 
slave trade. an escape from prison, 


changed identities, a kidnaning. even 
buried treasure. The high adventure is 
made believable by the stvle—dry, direct 
understated. But the excitement is only 
incidental to the story’s main theme, 
which is Shanti’s lifelong pursuit of truth 
and his stoic acceptance of whatever road- 
blocks fate may put in his path. 

The truth sought by Shanti concerns 
the fate of an uncle, Juan de Aguirre, 
who like himself was a seafarer. Through- 
out the beautifully told story of Shanti’s 
growing up and taking to the sea, frag- 
ments of the uncle’s life, some con- 
tradictory, some provocative, come to his 
attention. Gradually, before the reader 
is fully aware of the change, the story 











Paul Pi 
NOVELIST BAROJA 
It is sad to think of the dead past. 


tzsch—Lire 
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Switch-engine Tour—“David Smith, President of the fine papers. With the help of Employers Mutuals people, 
Wausau Paper Mills Company, pointed out the 32,000 the paper company has achieved an enviable record of job 
cords of pulpwood in the mill’s yards to be converted into safety. As a railroad man, that interests me.” 


A CHANGING SCENE... AND AN au S au tO I’ 
UNCHANGING WAY OF WORKING 


by WILLIAM J. QUINN, President, The Milwaukee Road 


=) “My trip to Wausau gave me much to 
see, and much to think about. For miles 
the windows of our train had framed 
pictures of Wisconsin’s woodlands... 
beautiful to see, but even more signifi- 
a Be cant when you're reminded that Wausau 
itself was built to the rhythm of the 

woodman’s ax and the whir of the sawmill. 

“Lumber was Wausau’s first industry and, for many 
years, its only one. But the mills produced more than 
lumber. They created the need and opportunity for 
new industries, new services. That’s why the first train 
puffed its way into Wausau in 1874, just two years 
after the city was chartered. And, to pay the claims of 
injured sawmill workers, the insurance company that 
was to become known as Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
was founded in 1911. 





We're glad you visited us in Wausau, Mr. Quinn. It was 
a pleasure to show you how our city has progressed from 
a single industry to many industries ... and to tell you 
our plans for the future. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau now has 109 offices 
throughout the United States and the scope of our services 
has enlarged to serve many industries in many ways. We 
write all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance (in- 
cluding automobile) and we are one of the largest writers 
of workmen's compensation. Consult your telephone 
directory for your nearest Wausau Man or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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“More examples could be cited . . . and you’d find 
them all interesting. But to me, the real story is in the 
dynamic way Wausau uses the past to build solidly for 
the present and the future. 

“T saw evidence of this everywhere I visited in Wausau 
—at the 60-year-old Wausau Paper Mills Company, 
at the new plant of the Drott Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Today more than fifty different products are 
produced by Wausau industry. Additional sites are 
being opened and new industries are encouraged. 

“This is the ‘Wausau Way of working’...a way that 
hasn’t changed since lumber was the only industry. 
It’s a friendly kind of helpfulness, a neighborly inter- 
est, a pride in doing jobs well. But my visit to Wausau 
showed me that the ‘Wausau Way of working’ is dynamic 
too. Surely, people who work this way are ‘good people 


>» 


to do business with’. 


New view. “The Wausau 
Chamber of Commerce 
bought land in nearby Scho- 
field for industrial develop- 
ment. Harold J. Allender 
(standing) points to the new 
plant built there by the 
Drott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of 
crawler loaders for mount- 
ing on diesel tractors. R. J. 
Pollock (left) shows where 
other industries will locate. 


“ people to do 
aes 
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For shipping cars 


3b 


or toy guitars 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
the U.S.A. go to work 
for you. 








has become that of Shanti’s quest for 
his uncle. The mystery is eventually 
solved by a document written by the 
uncle himself. But by this time, Shanti 
and the reader are both well beyond 
the simple curiosity that began the search. 
Shanti is back in his village and back 
with his childhood sense of rapture at 
the sun and the sea. When his share 
of the treasure he found is sent to 
him there, he casts it into the sea. He 
has climbed from action to contemplation, 
and from that height realizes that both 
are their own rewards. 

"Generation of 1898." The writer's 
life, at once active and contemplative. 
had to be its own reward for Don Pio. 
Although he wrote nearly 100 novels, he 
made no more than a modest living. In 
part, his relative financial failure stemmed 
from his own profound disinterest in 
money matters, but there were two other 
forces at work—the Franco government's 
ban on almost all his books. and the 
enduring hostility of the Spanish Catholic 
Church. 

Included in the volume with Shanti 
Andia are a handful of sketches and one 
long drama, The Legend of Juan de Al- 
cate, which gives an indication of what 
the Spanish church disliked. Baroja’s hero 
is one of the last pagan village aristocrats 
of the Basques, who devotes his life to a 
futile effort to keep Catholicism out of 
the Basque country. An old pagan priest 
recently baptized, observes that the at- 
tempt is doomed: “Do you dispose of 
jails, gallows, bonfires, judges, hangmen 
and soldiers to drive the message home, 
like the Catholics?” 

Baroja was a member of Spain’s ‘‘Gen- 
eration of 1898,” whose intellectual des- 
tiny was shaped by the disastrous war 
with the U.S. Writers of that era engaged 
in an anguished national-soul searching. 
At times, the probing of men like Baroja 
is so painful that they are denounced by 
established power as revolutionists. More 
often they are merely mourning a dead 
past in the traditional attitude of the 
conservative. Throughout Shanti Andia 
there is a note of longing for the old 
ways of the Basques and of the sea, 
Shanti closes his story: “Oh, gallant 
riggings! White, white sails! Haughty 
frigates, with prows on high and a figure- 
head on the cutwater! Round hookers 
swift-sailing brigantines! How sad it is to 
think you will all disappear, that you will 


soon no longer be seen!” 


Affair of Hate 


THe Siece at Pexinc (273 pp.)—Peter 
Fleming—Harper ($4). 


On the lawn of the British Legation in 
Peking on the afternoon of June 20, 1900, 
a sergeant reported to the officer com- 
manding the Royal Light Infantry guard- 
ing the legation: “Sir, the firing has com- 
menced.” The Chinese empire had begun 
a last feeble fight against the yang kuei- 
tzu (foreign devils), who had turned 
China into one of history’s great grab 
bags. In half a century, seven powers had 
taken eleven bases in China and split 13 





John Sadovy 
HISTORIAN FLEMING 
With a pink ribbon at the throat. 


of the 18 provinces into “spheres of in- 
fluence.” a gentlemanly phrase for the 
control of China’s trade and government. 

In The Siege at Peking, Peter Flem- 
ing, an able journalist (onetime London 
Times correspondent) turned military his- 
torian (Operation Sea Lion—Time, July 
22, 1957) does not dwell overlong on the 
corrupt, decaying empire of the Empress 
Dowager Tzu Hsi, who was only too glad 
to turn the wrath of the masses from 
herself. Instead, he concentrates on the 
rise and fall of the hordes of shrieking 
peasants who called themselves “Fists of 
Righteous Harmony” (“Boxers,” said a 
missionary, giving the rebellion its name). 
Against them for eight weeks stood a 
handful of isolated foreigners, including 
some of the great names of future history. 

Blood & Paper. Assisted covertly at 
first, then openly by imperial troops, the 
Boxers attacked along the 7o-mile line 
from Peking to Tientsin. They blooded 
themselves with wholesale massacres of 
the missionaries in isolated places, and 
marched on the cities. In Tientsin a 
young U.S. mining engineer named Her- 
bert Hoover built stout barricades of 
wool, silk, sacks of peanuts and whatever 
other merchandise lay at hand, and the 
foreigners withstood the assault. The real 
fight was at Peking, the Imperial City. 

In the small (three-quarters of a square 
mile ) compounds housing eleven legations, 
an international force of 400 from eight 
countries held off some 25,000 wild be- 
siegers for 55 days. A single determined 
assault would have smothered the de- 
fenders. The foreigners, mostly British, 
Russians and Americans, had little am- 
munition; they did have food (mostly 
pony meat), champagne from the lega- 
tion cellars, water, and the certain knowl- 
edge that defeat meant death by torture. 

The grim defense showed the Boxers 
to be paper tigers. Though the peasants 
screamed, “Sha, sha [ Kill, kill they 
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GENERALELECTRIC LAMPS 
ARE YOUR BEST BARGAIN IN LIGHT 


MP USERS: 
A STATEMENT OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL LA . 








GENERAL @® Evectaic 


COMPANY 
LARGE Lamp DEPARTMENT 


ClOvetanmo a2 TELEPHONE OSERVOLUG togges 
There's no doubt about it, Almost every major 
4nnovation and 4Mportant improvement in light Sources 
Nas come from General Electric, 
This Progress is the result of the work Of thou- 


Sands of dedicated pe People who Strive to Give 





you the best POSsible value for your money, whether 


you're Duying a Single household bulb or thousands of 


dollars worth of fluorescent lamps for your plant, 


Whatever Kind of Genera) Electric lamps you buy, 


you can be Sure that their quality has been a 


touble- 


checked and Safequarded by the newest and most complete 





testing facilities an the world, 





You can depend 
On these lamps to meet or beat Our published ratings 


and advertising Claims, 


But dependability 48 only one measure of lamp value. 


Wnen you add up al} the others ~. the efficiency, uni- 


formity, @ppearance, availability, and Customer S€rvice 


YOu get when you buy Genera) Electric lamps, you have 


i can equal. 


That is why we say that today, as in the past, 


a tota) Value that Ro-osher lamp manufactur 





Genera) Electric lamps are your best bargain in light. 


We + 





*dge to continue Chis value leadership in the future, 


Herman 1. Weiss FROM 

Genera) nager 

Large vane Brpecieakt FRONT COVER 
OF THIS 


PICTURE 


Z ept. C-932 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dep 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio seater 
PLEASE SEND ME THE “FACTS OF 





K i ative 
i data-packed, inform: | 
.E. Interesting new ( Thani 
oo acta loaded with tips on oe et | 
Pg with improved lamps, maintenance, lig ing nes 
rece the most economical, efficient Gene 
Helps y 

















Lamps for your specific application. Mail the coupon today. sane 
Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product ag 
“tas State 
GENERAL@Q ELECTRIC | = 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


| the siege dragged on. the Boxers posted 


Sipwon 
qune than 
#50 Wi. Cable” 


SAYS: 
BOB HOPE 

Star of “Alias Jesse James.” 
A United Artists Release 

in De Luxe Color, 











“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Railway Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS « CREDIT CARDS ~« TRAVE 


This mark identifies the 
world’s most honored cheque 


crvice 


FIELO WAREHOUSING « 


OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


CHOICE 
ca 










Outstandingly 
different 


Wo r’s Heap definitely makes a difference in 
your car’s performance ... in smoother op- 
eration ... fewer repairs ... less oil added 
between regular changes! Wo.r’s Heap, 
“finest of the fine” premium motor oils, is 
100% Pure Pennsylvania ... the oil with | 
Nature’s Miracle Molecule. And it’s Tri-Ex | 
refined three important extra 
steps for truly superior per- 
formance . . scientifically 
fortified for complete engine 
protection. Try it — prove 
the difference yourself. 





WPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from allover enjoy the famous 
Essex House. Overlooking Central Park, 
it’s close to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned 
Single from $13 © Double from $17. 
Teletype—N .Y .—1-3076. 

Suites with comple!e serving pantry from $30, 
Chicago Ojfice—F 1 nancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office—L1 berty 2-2036. 

Toronto Office—EM pire 6-3313. 


ESSEX 
. HOUSE 


on.the.park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 











WOLF'S HEAD OIL 
REFINING CO., INC. 
Oil CITY, PA. 
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left most of the fighting to the Empress’ 
6,000-man force of Moslem cavalry. As 
rewards for dead foreigners—so_taels 
($35) for a male, 40 for a female, 30 
for a child. Only three rewards were col- 
lected. Once, when a drunken Russian 
stumbled out of the compound and was 
shot, the competition to recover the body 
was so keen that eleven Chinese were 
picked off by snipers. Yet for a time it 
looked as if sheer weight of numbers 
might win out. and Author Fleming offers 
some interesting notes on the curious 
ways of people who expect to die—but 
hope to do so as ladies and gentlemen. 
In 110° heat, the Italian minister dressed 
for dinner each evening, and the wife of 
the U.S. minister disclosed that she ex- 
pected to meet her Maker in her dressing 
gown “with a pink bow of ribbon at my 
throat...” 

Balloons & Barricades. The first relief 
expedition that set out by rail from 








| Tientsin bogged down when the Boxers 


burned the bridges. A second was mounted 
with agonizing slowness and comic-opera 
disorganization. The 20,000-man force was 
a command nightmare, as seven nations 
(Japan, Britain, Russia. France, Italy, 
Austria, the U.S.) raced for glory. Never- 
theless, the melee helped train such young 
military men as U.S. Marine Lieut. Smed- 
ley Butler, and British Naval Officers 
David Beatty and John Jellicoe. succes- 
sively commanders in chief of the British 
fleet in World War I. 

On Aug. 14 the first rescuers pene- 
trated into Peking. The Boxers melted 
away, and next day the main force fol- 
lowed. The siege cost the lives of 66 
foreigners and six babies. The rest were 
saved largely by the incompetence of 
the Chinese besiegers and the bravery of 
2,000 Chinese Christian converts. who dug 
ditches and erected barricades. 

A Hero's Diary. Author Fleming gives 
high marks for fighting ability to the 
Japanese, low to the French, except for 
one heroic action at Peitang Cathedral 
two miles north of the besieged legations. 
There, a thin line of 43 French and Ital- 
ian bluejackets commanded by French 
Naval Lieutenant Paul Henry. 23, saved 
3.400 refugees from death for eight weeks. 
Henry, the one authentic hero of the 
entire rebellion, died in the fighting, but 
left behind a fighting man’s epitaph. 
Fleming recites the simple facts of his 
day-to-day log: “July 9: cartridges fired, 
54; remaining 7357. July ro: cartridges 
fired, 124; remaining, 7233.’ During one 
attack, Lieut. Henry’s men fired s8 rounds 
—and counted 47 Chinese casualties. 

The woman who started it all, the 
Empress Tzu Hsi, escaped by cutting her 
long, lacquered nails and fleeing Peking 
disguised as a peasant. But soon the 
allies wanted her back to administer the 
last years of the wretched empire. In 
1go1, she returned to Peking, bowed to 
applauding foreigners. and went back to 
the Forbidden City. She ruled China for 
seven more years until her death in 1908, 
an evil copy of Britain's Queen Victoria, 
whom she much admired. 
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Challenge to Truck Buyers— 





LT 


__ Pick the salesman 
wholl do the most for your business 


A salesman has to do more 
than promise ... 


Take a WHITE man. He may look like 
any other truck salesman. But there 
the similarity ends. The WHITE man 
doesn’t come in with an “‘off-the-shelf” 
truck. And he starts with two distinct 
advantages that benefit you. 


First, he’s thoroughly schooled—not 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


only in Ais business but in the best 
hauling practices in yours. 

Second, he has the WHITE concept of 
custom-engineering to help him design 
the truck that will do your job best. 
In fact, your company name goes with 
your truck every inch of the produc- 
tion line—from the first laying of the 
chassis rails to the last coat of paint. 





It’s your built-to-order Wuire, not 
just an adaptation of a truck built 
for just anyone. 

This is one of the big reasons why 
WuitE trucks give you a competitive 
edge in your business. 

THe Wuire Moror CoMPANy 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY. 


at 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 
LUMBER SORTERS 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








COMPLETE KITC 


COMBINES: STOVE + OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER « STORAGE 


Other models available with 8 cu. ft 


tor including 2 cu. ft 


pull-out 
stainless steel or por 


refr 
freezer drawer 
celain tops natural wood finishes 


garbage disposal 
jay for complete 


WRITE corns ot Gener 


GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 


Dept. F-8, 4542 E. Dunham St 
Los Angeles 23, California 


General Chet 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


Jetails and 


heft kitch 
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_A Different Cup of Tea 


Stories FROM A Mino COLLECTION 
(205 pp.)—Translated by Cyril Birch— 
Indiana University ($3.75). 


These are stories by forgotten men. 
Some time in the 1620s there was pub- 
lished in the Chinese city of Soochow a 
book entitled Stories Old and New. They 
were collected by a literary vacuum 
cleaner named Feng Meng-lung, who 
dashed off dozens of books himself, but 
showed more talent in tidying up the 
writing of others. On one occasion, he 
read the play of a friend but refused to 
express an opinion. When the worried 
playwright returned later that night, Feng 
put him at ease: “Your play is excellent, 
but it is one act short. This act I have 
now added.” 

Humanity & Virtue. Six of the stories 
that Feng collected—and presumably ed- 
ited—have been translated by English 
Scholar Cyril Birch. Today’s readers will 

have to suspend all their literary leanings 
| to appreciate the tales. They move with 
remarkable smoothness, but their authors 
cared not a kumquat about probability or 
credibility in the modern sense. The plots 
are supported by coincidence, and the 
passage of years is treated as offhandedly 
a spilled cup of tea. What makes 
them interesting centuries later is a mix- 
ture of lusty humanity and shrewd weigh- 
ing of human nature, an awareness that 
life can be hard, balanced by an_ in- 
sistence that only virtue can make it 
tolerable. 

In The Journey of the Corpse, the hero 
spends years of his life earning a huge 
ransom demanded by barbarians for a 
| captured fellow townsman. He deserts 
wife and child and starves himself 
to raise the money. Not until the ransom 
was paid did the benefactor meet the 
goad to his sense of sacrifice, a man who 
had once done him a casual favor. 

Wine Is the Cup. If virtue was alwa 
rewarded, the conventional virtues are 
not always practiced. Strong wine rather 
than tea is the cup that cheers, and one 
hero downs 30 pints in one night. In 
The Pearl-Sewn Shirt, a lovely young 
wife turns to a wine-guzzling old woman 
for companionship in her husband's ab- 
sence. The old woman returns her friend- 
ship by getting her drunk and pushing 
her into adultery with a wealthy young 
merchant. This is one tale that readers 
of lending-library triangle stories will have 
no trouble appreciating. The enraged hus- 
band divorces his wife; years later they 
meet again. She is now another man’s 
concubine and he is remarried; but love 
conquers, they go into a clinch, and all is 
forgiven. Being a decent chap, the hero 
keeps his new wife as well. 

A fairy tale and a murder story round 
out the collection. It is an admitted lit- 
erary curiosity, but it bridges the cen- 
turies with surprising naturalness. It is not 
risking too much to guess that the Soo- 
chow reader of that day would have found 
it considerably harder to adjust to con- 
temporary U.S. fiction. 
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if 
You 
Want 


STOP SMOKING 


Frank Leahy Tells How! 


Frank Leahy, famous football coach, says: 
“IT recommend Bantron if you have tried, 
without success, to stop smoking. It posi- 
tively can help you, You will be amazed 
with the wonderful results you get!” 





Here at last is a safe, new product, de- 
veloped at a great American University, 
that has helped thousands stop smoking. 
In a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal’, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 
And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 
Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. 
Now at drug stores Bantron 
without prescrip- BRAND ® 
tion. Price $1.25. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 


*Copies available to doctors on request, 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, Il. 





you can get BOUND 
VOLUMES 


of TIME 

For the collector of Americana . . . or the avid 
follower of current events . . . Time bound volumes 
are a lasting record of history in the making. Each 
volume contains 3 months’ copies bound in sturdy 
blue crash linen, to make an interesting gift or a 
welcome addition to your own library. 

Volumes are available from July 1926 to 
June 1931, and from April 1945 to date . . . with 
some existing stocks from July 1937 through Sep- 
tember 1944. They are specially priced at $5 each. 
There is no postage charge and Time will bill you 
later—but the supply is limited. 

Send your order to Miss Virginia Pagel, 
TIME, 540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WHATEVER YOU DICTATE WILL TYPE BETTER ON HAMMERMILL BOND 


You'll feel like putting an extra flourish in your signa- impression on the people who get your letters. 
ture when you see the letters she types on Hammermill Yet new Hammermill Bond costs no more. It comes 
Bond. Writing, typing and printing all look better on in white and in 13 beautiful colors, perfect for a time- 
Hammermil! Bond's smooth, bright white surface. saving “Signal System” to identify departments or 
And the best known name in paper makes a better offices. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 
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Are you bright about brightwork? 


Have you noticed how some parts of your car trim 
stay bright while the luster of others disappears? 


The stay-bright parts are undoubtedly stainless steel. 


The 1959 cars have more stainless than ever 
before. Stainless is bright all the way through—can’t 
flake or peel. And it’s dent-resisting: That’s why 
those long, glistening body strips are stainless. They 
protect. Stainless resists the corrosive action of road 


salts, too, better than any other metal now used. 


Republic Steel, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
stainless and alloy steels, is one of the biggest suppliers 


of stainless to the men who make automobile trim. 
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The managements of the plants which fabricate 
trim are masters at efficiency. Here they have carried 
the economics of mass production to a peak in that 
industry which originated mass production tech- 
niques. When you wonder (as more people might 
well do) why average Americans can enjoy beauti- 
fully trimmed cars, reserved elsewhere in the world 
for only the very privileged few, your answer will 
be found in the efficiency of such men as those who 


manage these fabricating shops. 
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CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA — 


Blue Angel. The 30-year-old Dietrich 
dazzler updated, with sultry Swedish Ac- 
tress May Britt as the Berlin Lorelei whose 
siren song lures West Germany’s Box Of- 
fice Idol Curt Jurgens onto the rocks. 

The Magician (Swedish). Writer-Direc- 
tor Ingmar Bergman's latest public fanta- 
sy, full of sharp physical images and foggy 
symbols; the story of a mid—19th century 
Mesmer and his touring Magnetic Health 
Theater, whose members include his wife 
(Ingrid Thulin), masquerading as a male 
helper, his witch grandmother, an ailing 
actor, and an oversexed coachman. 

The Man Upstairs (English). A dement- 
ed scientist, with only his pistol and his 
twisted dreams for company, holes up on 
the top floor of a sleazy London rooming 
house and defies a world below that tries 
to coax him into coming down. 

North by Northwest. Director Alfred 
Hitchcock’s implausible, entertaining mys- 
tery, with Cary Grant as a Madison Ave- 
nue adman up to his immaculate collar in 
spies and counterspies, among them Eva 
Marie Saint and James Mason. 

Anatomy of a Murder. Lee Remick and 
James Stewart are slickly professional in 
this adaptation of 1958's most physiologi- 
cal bestseller; yet even they cannot com- 
pete with a cinema (but not TV) new- 
comer from Boston named Joseph N. 
Welch, a lawyer by training. 

The Nun's Story. A startlingly beauti- 
ful though spiritually slight study of con- 
vent life, with Audrey Hepburn as the 
Roman Catholic nun whose choice be- 
tween love of God and love of mankind 
comes hard. 

Porgy and Bess. George Gershwin 
would spin like a top at the heavy, wide- 
screen pageant that Producer Sam Gold- 
wyn has fashioned from his folk opera, 
but nothing can stop the tingle of Gersh- 
win’s wonderful songs. 


_ TELEVISION | 


Wed., Sept. 16 


Khrushchev at the National Press Club 
(NBC, 1:30-3 p.m.).* The beginning of 
what will surely seem a minute-to-minute 
report of the big visit. All week, all 
the networks will be sighting in with live 
coverage. 

The Arthur Godfrey Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m,). Is this the beginning of the trouper's 
return to active duty? Arthur is holding 
out. His old friends will have to tune in to 
find out what sort of program he put 
together while recuperating in Hawaii and 
at home in Leesburg, Va. 

Thurs., Sept. 17 

Woman! (CBS, 2-3 p.m.). Second in a 
carefully researched series of specials ap- 
parently dedicated to stripping modern 
women of every secret. Good direction 
may keep Hostess-Swimmer Esther Wil- 
liams properly inconspicuous while the 
show attacks the question: “Is the Ameri- 
can Woman Losing Her Femininity?” 

Fri., Sept. 18 

America Pauses in September (NBC, 

8:30-9:30 p.m.). Mood shots and mood 


* All times E.D.T. 
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music from all over the U.S. as the nation 
changes gears with the changing seasons. 
Burgess Meredith calls the tunes, with 
Julie London, Gene Nelson, the cast of 
Holiday on Ice, and the Martin Denny 
Group. 


M-Squad (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). One of 
the best of the cops-and-robbers crew has 
finished the reruns and starts fresh. Lee 
Marvin as Chicago Detective Frank Bal- 
linger sweats out the search for a bomb 
planted in a hospital. 

Sat., Sept. 19 

N.C.A.A. Football (NBC, 4:45 p.m.). 
First of the season’s colorcasts that will 
give college football a new TV dimension. 
Louisiana State v. Rice at Baton Rouge. 

Sun., Sept. 20 

Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 7:30-9 p.m.). 
Smiley has so much to offer that for the 
first time in twelve years his show runs on 
for an hour and a half. Fun and games 
with Eileen Farrell, Louis Armstrong, 
Rosemary Clooney, Wayne & Schuster, 
Ford & Hines, and assorted big-league 
baseball stars. 

Mon., Sept. 21 

Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). The 
jazz is as lively, Edie is as lovely, Pete and 
his police pal, Lieut. Jacoby, are as laconic 
as ever. The new season brings a new 
“Mother,” Minerva Urecal. She begins 
with a bang: her saloon is blown up by 
protection racketeers. 

Tues., Sept. 22 

Bronco (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). A blue 
chip from the network’s big bet on bread- 
and-butter programing. The trick is to find 
a new frame for a shoot-em-up. This one 
turns an ex-Confederate officer into a dis- 
illusioned jack-of-all-trades, starts off his 
long series of romantic troubles with 
Game at the Beacon Club, a look at a San 
Francisco gambling parlor complete with 
Oriental heavies and Occidental queens. 


| THEATER | 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s poignant, prizewinning first play 
about a Chicago Negro family that yearns 
to leave the black South Side jungle for a 
place in the white suburban sun. 


J.B. Out of the verse of Poet Archibald | 


MacLeish and the theatrical verve of Di- 
rector Elia Kazan, a businessman's Job 
comes excitingly alive. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. If the produc- 
ers of this madcap French revue chance to 
do a sequel, the late Wallace Stevens pro- 
vided a title: Le Monocle de Mon Oncle. 

My Fair Lady, with Edwardian charm, 
The Music Man, with mid-American corn, 
and Flower Drum Song, with Oriental 
flair, make a trio of memorable musicals. 
Redhead cuts a nifty caper, and the fanci- 
est footwork is Gwen Verdon’s. 


i. BOOKS 2.) 
Best Reading 


John Paul Jones, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. He had a murderous temper, 
the morals of a tomcat, and a colossal 
ego, but he could fight a ship. A matchless 





biography of the great naval hero by the | 








PRODUCTS SUPPLIED 


by Republic Steel 

























SPRING WIRE 


Under all the padding, 
the ultimate cushion- 
ing against road bumps 
comes from steel — 
Stee! wire made into 
springs. Each model 
car requires differently 
designed seats: there 
are more than a hun- 
dred. The lowering of 
bodies creates a prob- 
lem, too. Seat sprin 

are allotted less height. 
One designer ingenious- 
ly engineered a flat 
spring of wire. Republic 
Steel furnishes many 
thousands of miles of 
this especially sage 
wire every year to 
spring makers. 






















ALLOY STEEL 
FORGING BARS 


The whole plunging 
weight of your three 
thousand pound car 
crushes against one 
tooth of a gear. Gears 
forged from tough, 
strong alloy steels 
achieve a great safety 
factor through enor- 
mous strength, 
Republic Steel fur- 
nishes the superb alloy 
steels for the forgers 
of these gears as well 
as for such vital parts 
as steering mecha- 
nisms, spindles, bear- 
ings, and springs. 











COLD 
ROLLED 
SHEETS 


Republic is one of the 
few steel companies 
that can roll steel 
sheets wide enough for 
the hoods and tops of 
today's wide autos. 
These steel sheets are 
superior in surface, 
also, to provide a base 
for the superbly smooth 
finishes. 


REPUBLIC 


STEEL (Gite 


Besides being one of the biggest suppliers to the auto industry 
«+.» the world's largest maker of aircraft quality steels, too, 
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Motorola and Drexel 


... understanding your desire to own the finest for your home, bring 
you stereo high fidelity and television in magnificent cabinets that match 
or blend with Drexel’s many outstanding furniture collections; tradi- 
tional, contemporary, transitional, early American or French Provincial. 








Shown: Drexel's contemporary classic, Profile,* designed by sonn Van Koert in 
sable walnut; Motorola Stereo Hi-Fi with FM/AM radio, matching record cabinet, 
arm and side chairs, round extension table, tall china, step table, open arm chair. 
At fine furniture, department, and leading television stores everywhere. *Design patented 


ACID UPSET ? 





Absolutely 
different 
pipe tobacco 
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FOR 
OUR ECONOMY? 


Despite periods of leveling off, the general trend of our 
national economy is always up. Right now we’re enter- 
ing a new “up”’ period that promises to exceed all others. 
Wise planners, buyers and builders are getting ready 
for it now. Get all the facts in a free booklet about your 
great future. THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, Box 10, 
Midtown Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ablest living chronicler of U.S. sailormen 
at war, 

The Mermaid Madonna, by Stratis 
Myrivilis. Life is harsh, but the living of 
it sweet, in this island idyl of the wine- 
dark sea, by one of Greece's finest con- 
temporary novelists. 

Lover Man, by Alston Anderson. Fif- 
teen well-crafted short stories about life 
among Negroes of a small Southern town 
establish the author as a first-rate writer, 
on his first try between hard covers. 

On a Balcony, by David Stacton. An 
astringent tale, several notches above the 
usual historical novel, of Egypt's neurotic 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton and his attempts to re- 
place the old gods with a new and self- 
centered religion. 

More Than Meets the Eye, by Carl 
Mydans. A vivid written (no pictures) 
account by a crack photographer of near- 
ly a quarter-century spent covering the 
world’s battlefronts, 

Surgeon at Arms, by Daniel Paul with 
John St. John. In September 1944, an air- 
borne attempt to outflank the Siegfried 
Line failed, and a British battle surgeon 
who tended the wounded of that unsuc- 
cessful mission writes movingly of blood, 
death and capture. 

Advise and Consent, by Allen Drury. 
The novel is overlong (616 pages), and 
the prose something less than sparkling; 
but New York Timesman Drury knows 
his way about Washington. Few readers 
will need any help finding the fact behind 
the fiction. 

The Frozen Revolution, by Frank Gib- 
ney. An expert reading of Poland’s cliff- 
hanging predicament, halfway between 
subjugation and freedom. 

The Satyricon of Petronius, translated 
by William Arrowsmith. A skilled classi- 
cist provides the best English version yet 
of the Priapean satire by Nero's arbiter 
of elegance. 

Richard Nixon, by Ear! Mazo. A fasci- 
nating biography, flattering but far from 
a campaign puff piece. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

. Exodus, Uris (1)* 

. Advise and Consent, Drury (2) 

. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (3) 

. The Ugly American, Lederer and 
Burdick (4) 

5. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (7) 

6. The Cave, Warren (9) 

7. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, 
Gallico (10) 

8. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (5) 

9. Eva, Levin 

. The Art of Llewellyn Jones, 
Bonner (6) 


NONFICTION 
The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 
. For 2¢ Piain, Golden (1) 
. The Elements of Style, Strunk and 
White (5) 
How f Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Rea! Estate, Nickerson (4) 
. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (7) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (3) 
. Richard Nixon, Mazo (8) 
. The Great Impostor, Crichton (6) 
. Image of America, Bruckberger 
. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (10) 


* Position on last week's list. 
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Lease your trucks 
from RYDER 


You can’t accurately measure the many hid- 
den costs of operating, maintaining, and 
repairing company-owned trucks. But the fact 
remains that these costs are a constant drain 
on profits. How much better to lease your 
trucks from Ryder and be able to budget all 
your trucking expenses in advance! 


Ryder furnishes you with the exact type of 
trucks you need, paints them to your specifi- 
cations, handles all details for you: upkeep, 
insurance, licenses, everything. Your only 
responsibility is to provide the drivers. 


And you also get these big benefits: 


1. More working capital—funds formerly 
frozen in trucks are released for more pro- 
ductive uses: 


2. Uninterrupted transportation—extra or 
replacement trucks are always available to you, 


3. Executive efficiency—all your personnel 
are permanently free of trucking details. 


Ryder service is available in over 100 key 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ask us now for 
the whole Ryder Truck Rental story! 


Write today for free brochure, 
“How Modern Management 
Can Profit from Truck Leasing” 
and/or Ryder System's 

1958 Annual Report 


Leasing Division 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BLDG , P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLA 


Fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 27 Eastern and Southern states 
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How Air Express speeds solutions by electronic brain 


/BM computers are the new tools of business. AlR EXPRESS helps them sum up 
complicated data — from ail over the nation— with jet-age speed. Daily, AIR EXPRESS 
gathers and forwards thousands of vital business and scientific statistics, recorded on 
magnetic tapes and punched cards. These are then fed into IBM machines at key loca- 

tions. Cost of this important service that assumes all shipping responsibility door-to-door? 
Only $7.07, for instance, for 15 /bs., Kansas City to New York (1104 air-miles). Other 
rates similarly low. Whatever you market... think FAST... think AIR EXPRESS first! 


> 
& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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j KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WEISKEY 
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The outward sign of inner good taste 


You dress well both for your own satisfaction and for your standing in 
your community. You choose bottled in bond Old Grand-Dad as your 
whiskey for similar reasons. The finest of all Kentucky straight bourbons, 
Old Grand-Dad is a source of pleasure to you and your guests, and un- 
questioned evidence of your own good taste. Old Grand-Dad is now also 
available in S6 preof, for friends who prefer a milder bourbon of the same 
high quality. The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, Frankfort, Ky. 





Bottled in Bond 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 
IN NEW YORK IN CHICAGO bythe new 


4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


NEW YORK 
Park Sh J} 
Sherato 
(the Amt 
Sheraton-™ 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn- Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton. Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELO, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 

ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 

BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 


SYRACUSE 
syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Sheraton tna 












Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenetlo 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
rench Lick Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton Johnson 
SIOUX CI Hi lowa 












Sheraton Carpenter 
Sheraton. Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


Sheraton -Montrose 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

DALLAS 


Sheraton-Dallas 






NEW ORLEANS — 
Sheraton. Charles 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton. Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton West 
(ormerly the 
Sheraton- Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotel 


j HONOLULU 

Royal Hawaiian 
THE SHERATON-CARLTON THE SHERATON-WEST Princess Kuan 
Surf Rider 





COAST-TO-COAST LUXURY. The elegance is reservations in just 4 seconds via Sheraton’s MONTREAL 
; . Sheraton-Mt oyal 
quiet, the service ever-watchful at these four great electronic system, Reserratron. A phone call to the _The Laurentien 


: . a ; ; , TORONTO 
Sheraton Hotels. Each is the acknowledged favor- | Sheraton Hotel nearest you is all it takes. Diners’ ‘kine Edward Sheraton 
, ; ‘ : : ; NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
ite of knowing travelers. You can get confirmed Club card honored for all hotel services. Sheraton: Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 


Sheraton Co t shares are listed on the New York Stock Erchang Sheraton-Connaught 





